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Story of a purse-proof cigarette 


A pack of Luckies in a lady’s purse is assaulted 
by the penetrating odors of perfume, powder, 
hand lotion, lipstick. 

That makes a problem for the cigarette 
manufacturer, because tobacco is remarkably 
absorbent . . . sensitive to moisture and odors. 
The makers of Lucky Strike, therefore, do every- 
thing they can to keep foreign odors away from 
the cigarettes . . . to make Lucky Strike as 
purse-proof as humanly possible. 

Cellophane plays the biggest role in giving 
you factory-fresh taste in every pack of Luckies. 
For that reason, the Research Laboratory of 


—. Ike American Io 


The American Tobacco Company subjects every 
lot of cellophane used on Luckies to an immer- 
sion test, an impermeability test, strength tests, 
tests for freedom from flaws. Even after the 
packs are wrapped, the cellophane seals are 
spot-tested to make sure they’re airtight. 

This is one small example of how the 
Research Laboratory scientifically checks every 
one of the hundreds of steps in the manufac- 
ture of Lucky Strike cigarettes. Such diligent 
attention to detail explains why we print an 
unconditional guarantee on every pack of 
Luckies. 
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“THE VOICE WITH A SMILE” 


IN SHAREOWNER RELATIONS 


“The Vaice With a Smile” has 
long been the symbol of telephone 
service. But it doesn't stop there. 
We try very hard to keep this same 
friendly, courteous spirit of helpful- 
ness in everything we do. 

That applies particularly to our 
relations with shareowners. For with- 
out shareowners there would be no 
telephone service and no telephone 
business, 

One of the distinctive things about 
the ow nership of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company is 


the great number of small share- 
owners. They are people in all walks 
of life, in every section of the country. 
Many own no other stock. 

Often there are some things they 
would like to know about the busi- 
ness or their securities and we are 
glad to have them communicate 
with us. Sometimes it is a simple 
thing. Sometimes it may be a matter 
that requires quite a lengthy reply. 

In every case we look upon the 
request not as a name or an address 
but as a letter from a friend. And we 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


try to answer it in the same spirit. 

In the past year we have answered 
more than 180,000 letters from own- 
ers of our stock and debentures. This 
is in addition to information sent to 
all shareowners. Many a time, when 
it is something in a rush or urgent, 
we speed the reply by telephone. 

It takes a lot of time and work, of 
course, but we consider it a privilege 
and not a chore. Service is our busi- 
ness and efficient and friendly treat- 
ment is not only for customers. It 


is for shareowners, too. 
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SENSIMATIC ‘50’ 
MAKES HISTORY! 


Burroughs Sensimatic “50” 
a full-size accounting machine 


at a new low cost 


The sensational new Burroughs Sensi- 
matic thrifty “‘50” accounting machine at 
its amazingly low price is big news in the 
field . . . real headline news for businesses 
large and small. 


The Sensimatic “50” is an outstanding 
addition to the Burroughs Sensimatic 
family . . . a full-size fully automatic 
accounting machine. 


Never before has such a machine been 
offered at a comparable price. And you 
save every day on ledger and statement 
form costs with the Sensimatic “50.” 
Extra savings are yours, too, because it’s 
so easy to operate that beginners quickly 
become expert. See it! Try it! Call your 
nearest Burroughs branch or write 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 
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Diversities and obversities 


Never have business and industry 
grown faster than in recent years. 
Every week, almost every day, an- 
other firm plunges into new products 
and new markets. The reasons for 
this trend are simple: diversification 
provides a hedge against recession, 
makes for growth, flattens out sea- 
sonal sales curves. 

But if diversification is an indus- 
trial panacea, it is fast becoming a 
problem for Forses’ editors. As- 
signed to specific industries, ForBEs’ 
staffers are expected to cover their 
“beats” with the 
sure-footed intui- 
tion of an old- 
time cop. This 
demands not only 
leg work, but 
plenty of head 
work as well. The 
meat-packing edi- 
tor, for instance, 
well knows that 
Wilson, Armour, 
et al., in bringing 
home the fiscal 
bacon, work on 
profit margins as 
thin as the ham 
in a drugstore 
sandwich. Conse- 
quently our man 





tion, to cover the company ade- 
quately, our man has to chart 
economic ground swells in farm ma- 
chinery, auto equipment, fire-fight- 
ing equipment, insecticides and 
industrial phosphates. 

A blue-bearded, ruggedly-mascu- 
line editor blankets the broad-shoul- 
dered metal fabrication industry. On 
field trips, he mixes easily with the 
brawny mill hands, speaks their Jan- 
guage perfectly and has no trouble 
finding out what they really think 
of the boss, his problems and poli- 
cies. But there is 
a hitch in this 
cozy relationship. 
The Gillette Com- 
pany, the nation’s 
top razor blade 
maker, reason- 
ably enough is 
ranked among 
the metal mold- 
ers; but incon- 
gruously enough, 
in following Gil- 
lette, our ham- 
fisted editor has 
to dip into the 
cosmetics trade. 
Diversifying, Gil- 
lette took over 
Wishbone Harris 





has to keep a 

hawk-eye not only on meat pack- 
ers’ labor costs but must also con- 
jure with the price of Iowa corn and 
Brahmin beef. For the butchers can 
best increase their own—and stock- 
holders—“take home pay” by build- 
ing sales volume and chopping over- 
head costs. But diversification of- 
fers them another way. And hence 
Forses editorial meat eater must 
also ponder this ramification-packed 
question: Will the three-fingered 
baseball mitt doom the four-fingered 
glove to extinction? For, through di- 
versification, Wilson & Company, the 
nation’s third-largest meat packer, is 
also heavily in sporting goods. 

Nor is our chemicals editor with- 
out complaint. California’s Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp. is just 
one of the 30-odd companies he 
must keep tabs on in his booming 
industry. Food Machinery started 
life as a merger between a pump 
manufacturer and a makér of can- 
ning machinery, a rather distracting 
blend for a man who is trying to 
concentrate on hydrocarbons and the 
death rattle of the Frasch: process. 
But because of fast-growing Food 


, Machinery’s scatter-shot diversifica- 


Toni Company 
(home permanents) a few years 
ago. Hence Forses deep-chested 
staffer frequently has to play a 
lone-wolf role at cosmetic indus- 
try press conferences. All but sub- 
merged by dozens of dewy-eyed 
female beauty editors, he must judi- 
ciously weigh their prattle, decide 
which shampoo will really make his 
hair a corona of shimmering loveli- 
ness, receives different shades of lip- 
stick in his mail (“Try it yourself! 
Then tell your readers!”) and was 
even awarded a pink pocketbook 
at one fashion fete. In his spare time, 
our man treads daintily through 
sales figures on powder puffs and 
wrinkle-removers—all so he can keep 
his finger on the metal fabricator’s 
pulse. “I used to play poker on my 
commuters’ train,” laments he. “Now 
I read the latest beauty secrets.” 
Mercy forbids mention of the staff- 
er who covers the Stanley Warner 
Corp., which operates motion picture 
theatres and produces and exhibits 
Cinerama films. He has not been the 
same since the company acquired 
International Latex, for our man then 
had to squeeze himself isto girdles, 
baby pants and foam pillows. 
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this 
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The most highly prized 
sales incentive is a luxurious cruise 
to Bermuda and Caribbean resorts. 
This has been proved in contests 
conducted by: 


Admiral Television 
Bankers Mutual Life 
Chrysler Continental Assurance 
General Electric 
International Harvester 
Philco  R.C.A. Victor 
Swift 
Westinghouse 














—and many others! 


A Furness Cruise tops everything 
else when offered to contest 
winners. Give this out-of-the- 
ordinary prize and watch your 
salesmen really sell! There are 
innumerable possibilities for 
dramatizing such a prize which has 
universal appeal. We'll be happy to 
show you how it can be done. A 
word will bring you the plans 

and promotion material. For 
complete information, 

Sales Department 


FURNESS LINES 


34 Whitehall Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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| fore the Democrats, 


THE ECONOMY 








| Tue definitive word on the state of the 


economy came from no less a personage 
than President Dwight Eisenhower 
last month. Disdaining the patois of the 
professional economist, the President 
wrote with the soldiers characteris- 
tically blunt pen: “The paramount fac- 
tor about the economy at midyear is 
that the recent decline in economic ac- 
tivity has come to a halt.” 

Still other voices, more shrill, in- 
sisted that the dread shadow of reces- 
sion was stalking the land. Up for re- 
election in Illinois, Senator Paul Doug- 
las scored the Administration for un- 
employment and lower farm income, 
charged that the farmer and the laborer 
would not be “lulled or misled by cheap 
propaganda.” But President Eisenhow- 
er’s message listed two specifics that 
helped to discount Cassandra cries. Al- 
though unemployment remains higher 
than during the Korean war, it is on a 
par with the comparable months of 
1949 and 1950 and “has shown some 
tendency to diminish.” Wage levels 
have continued to rise and perhaps 
more significantly with prices holding 
steady, there has been an increase in 
real wages, noted the President, with 
“the value of the people’s money re- 
maining entirely intact.” 

The President’s conclusion: “The 
overall performance of the American 
economy thus far during thig Adminis- 
tration has been better than during any 
He added that this fact 
was especially notable because of the 
difficulties of “shifting from a war to a 
nearly peacetime economy.” 

The Shaping Battle. The President's 
statement was like a gauntlet flung be- 
for he plainly 
meant to show that the Administration 
had met a recession and sent it sprawl- 
ing, not by bureaucratic pump-priming, 
but by conjuring up a climate that al- 
lowed private enterprise te flourish. 
Clearly, the Administration believed 
that it had found a positive, workable 
G.O.P. economic philosophy that would 
count as one of its heaviest guns in the 
fall battle for Congress. Wrote The 
New York Times’ Washington Bureau 
Chief James (Scotty) Reston: “The 
President is reasonably happy about his 
legislative program. He has lost some 
battles, but he feels he is winning his 
campaign for peace abroad and con- 
tinued prosperity at home.” 

Washington last month made still 


| other economic news. The Senate au- 


thorized a temporary increase of $6 
billion in the national debt limit until 
next June (the House had voted to 
raise it permanently by $15 billion). 
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The Senate also passed a Social Se. 
curity revision bill extending co 
to 7,000,000 new workers and improy. 
ing retirement benefits in many cate 
gories; sent to the White House a bill 
giving 2,000,000 veterans a 5% boost 
in disability compensation and increas. 
ing allowances for veterans’ dependents 
up to 25%. 

The Bull Snorts. Meanwhile, Wall 
Street’s Great Bull Market was still as 
frolicsome as Ferdinand. And there was 
proof-positive of the Big Board's well- 
being last month when the price of a 
seat on the New York Stock Exchange 
jumped to $70,000, the highest point 
since January, 1947. As recently as 
20 an Exchange seat could be had for 
a “bargain basement” $54,000. Though 
buying in at the top, new Big Board 
traders were looking forward to plenty 
of action by way of compensation. The 
daily average number of shares traded 
on the New York Stock Exchange s0 
far this year is 2,058,400, the highest 
since 1933, when volume soared to a 
not-too-distant 2,518,525 shares. 

Life was looking up on still othe: 
economic fronts. Retail trade merchants 
were cheered by the prospects for au- 
tumn business. Said a Dallas clothier. 
with a conservatism most uncharacter- 
istic of Texas: “We're very optimistic 
about fall business.” A downtown Phila: 
delphia retailer looked for sales to 
climb 2% to 5% over last year. New 
York, San Francisco and Boston mer 
chants were generally in agreemen! 
with him. 

Still, most retailers are keeping 4 
watchful eye on inventories, are not or 
dering more merchandise than a yea! 
ago. Explained one shrewd  shop- 
keeper: “We can get fast shipments 
from factories this year so our commit: 
ments, percentagewise, aren’t as big a 
last vear. 

Life insurance men, too, primarily 
u result of the new tax law, saw evel! 
better things ahead last month. Al 
though policy sales are already racing 
along at record levels, one New York 
agencyman commented: “I've doubles 
my sales force in the past two 
just to take care of all the inquiries 
we're getting.” 

The new tax law has redoubled iv: 
surance sales impetus by exempting ¥) 
to $1,200 annual retirement income 
from income tax liability. In addition. 
income levies on insurance annuitiés 
will be lower in many cases. 

Rain of Bricks. Throughout the cou! 
try last month the clang of pile ave 
and the chatter of jackhammers reve! 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33) 
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Why the lady’s ALLERGY suddenly vanished ... 


pase who treat allergy frequently 
encounter cases that have all the ele- 
ments of good detective stories. 


Consider, fr example, the case of the 
housewife who had asthma and hay fever 
every summer. Strangely enough, her doc- 
tor found that pollens—which usually 
bring on these disorders—did not cause her 
trouble. Tests showed that she was sensi- 
tive to feathers, particularly those of the 
sparrow. 


In tracking down clues to this case, it 
was discovered that outside the patient’s 
bedroom was a vine in which many spar- 
Tows nested. When the vine was cut down 
and the sparrows departed—so did the 
patient’s asthma! 


Allergies may be caused by an almost 
endless number of substances which, to the 
average person, are entirely harmless. The 
person sensitive to one or more of them 
may develop skin rashes, sneezing attacks, 


digestive disturbances and other allergic 
reactions. 


Most allergies are mild, and only occa- 
sional attacks occur. However, people 
highly sensitive to such substances as 
feathers, pollens, or dusts may have at- 
tacks so severe and persistent that both 
physical and mental health are affected. 
Whether the allergy is mild or severe, it is 
important to find the cause of the trouble. 


In doing so, the doctor asks many de- 
tailed questions which may quickly reveal 
the trouble-maker. When and where do 
the attacks occur? What kind of furnish- 
ings are in the home? What chemicals or 
medicines were used recently? Are pets 
kept in the house? What foods have been 
eaten lately? 


Allergies due to an obscure cause—or 
more than one cause—generally require 
detailed diagnostic studies, including sim- 
ple skin tests. These usually reveal the 


cause of the allergic condition. Once found, 
complete relief may follow simply by avoid- 
ing the offending substance. 


If treatment is necessary, the doctor will 
prescribe in accordance with the nature of 
the patient’s sensitivities. Generally, a series 
of immunizing incculations are given. 
These may greatly relieve allergic symp- 
toms in over 4 out of 5 of the cases provided 
patients maintain close and continued coop- 
eration with the doctor. 


Whenever recurring and unexplained 
attacks of sneezing, itching eyes, skin 
eruptions, digestive upsets, headache, or 
“‘wheezy” breathing occur, medical atten- 
tion should not be delayed. For early 
treatment brings best results—especially 
for “hay fever” and other seasonal allergies. 


While medical science as yet has no 
“cure” for allergy, this disorder can usually 
be controlled and distressing symptoms 
greatly, if not entirely, relieved. _ 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


Please send me a copy of 
your booklet. 954F. 


September I, 1954 





READERS SAY 





Natienal vs. Eastern 

I enjoyed reading your editorial . . . in 
spite of the fact that I think you are most 
unfair to National Airlines. . . . It may 
have been that the stewardess . . . was 
either new or inexperienced. I do not feel 
that it is fair to condemn an entire airline 
for the actions of one . » . minor em- 
ployee. ... 


. Had you only wanted to criticize 
the service, you would have written a let 


—E. W. ScHWERIN,. 
New York, N.Y.\: 


ter to the National Airlines president; your 
sole purpose was to give Eastern some free 
advertising. Why not donate them a free 
page, if their welfare is so all important 
to you. . . . You are pro-Eastern in a big- 
oted manner. If you aren’t satisfied with 
the dividends you are getting from your 
Eastern stock . . . why not’sell it? Then 
perhaps, you can cease making an ass of 
yourself in your editorials.—( No signature ). 


 It’s-a funny thing, but my experience 
with National and Eastern is precisely the 








your situation? 





Would You Like Help 


with Your Investments ? 


‘From someone for instance, that you could always turn to for 
current facts on nearly any stock? 

Someone for instance, that would gladly appraise your 
holdings whenever you asked . .. do everything possible to 
pass unbiased judgment on the securities you own . . . point 
eut the possibilities of profitable exchanges . 
entire program sensibly suited to your needs, your funds, 


If you would like that kind of help with your investments, 
we think you can find it at Merrill Lynch. And whether you're 
a customer or not, own ten stocks or 100, have a lot or a 
little that you want to invest, that help is yours for the asking. 
There’s no charge, no obligation. 

Just write a letter about your personal situation — or port- 
folio — and address it for my attention. 


Water A. SCHOLL, Department SD-83 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


. . or plan an 
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The Big Builders. Industrial construction is booming, but not all heavy construc- 
tion companies are getting the gravy. Forses’ lineup stacks up their varying 


Fores, 80 Fifth Avenue, 
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opposite. I respectfully suggest you 4 

a mistake to render a broad judgme 

a single instance. I trust that the 
recommendations generally found 
magazine are more broadly based. 
—Lyte T. Av 

E EAE PU } 


I have been a consistent customer 
airlines since 1930 and travel about § 
miles a year. . . . In my book Eas 
at the bottom of the Met in cutvise @ 
sengers . . . fortunately I believe your f 
ment on investments is better than on 
lines. —Braprorp Cal 

Winsted, G 


Clippers Eclipse 


. in reference to “Toro’s Bull Mai 
in your August 1 issue, it is stated, at ke 
by inference, that Reo Motors Co., Jat 
sen Manufacturing Co. and Toro . 
the three larger mower man 
the country. I question this . . . Pr 
the war, I worked for the Eclipse 
mower Co., Prophetstown (Hll.). . 
contact with this outfit today would i 
cate that they are still an enterprising 
fit and so should not have lost too i 
ground, industrywise. . . . The fact 
this article might have been an overs 
on your part or a misinterpretation 
mine... . —ARCHIE 

De Kalb 


Forses reported that Toro claims 
the U.S. largest power 
and had grown faster than either F 
Jacobsen. In terms of asset size, both 
the latter companies are larger than, 
but unlike Toro, they are not ex@ 
sively devoted to lawnmower manufactt 
Forses is unable to obtain lawnmot 
sales figures for either Reo or Jacobean 
for Eclipse, which is now a subsidiary @ 
the Buffalo Bolt and Nut Co., Buf@ 
(N.Y.)—Epb. 


Research Recherché “. 


Your editorial and direct quotes fom 
our copyrighted booklet “Is the Maret 
High?” under “Fact and Comment” 4 
most appreciated by this Corporation a 
in particular, by the members of the si 
of our economics and investment depal 
ment who authored it. However, like? 
everything, there is some “bitter with e 
sweet,” i.e., the fact that . . . credit for 
the study was [mistakenly] given to the” 
National Securities and “Exchange” Cor- 
poration. .. . —E. W. 

Vice-President, - 
National Securities & Research Come 


Forses apologizes for inadvertently a 
tributing National Securities and Research 
Corp.’s first-rate study to a “ghost.”—-Ev. 


Stockholder Summary Applause 


. . . It is a most interesting compila- 
tion and your discovery that the rise ® 
the rate of ownership in corporate entef 
prise parallels the rate of growth of the 
economy is most enlightening. 

—P. C. Spencer, Chairma®, 
Sinclair Oil Corp. 


Forbes 
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Cities Service 
aims its big guns... 
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Acres of casing are mobilized in readiness at a well site. Last year 
an average of 1% producing wells were drilled every day by 


CITIES @) SERVICE 


A Growth Company 





Production of “Electro-Sheet” copper for printed 
circuits, the building trades and other industrial 
uses has been substantially increased by new 
electro-depositing drums at the Raritan Copper 


Works of International Smelting and Refining Co., 
Perth Amboy, N. J., a subsidiary of Anaconda. 
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CIRCUITS... Ss, AB 


spent 


printed on a sheet of COPPER / is rites ale ly 


under! 

consci 
Today, circuits for many electrical appliances start on a paper-thin sheet of CIRCUITS ARE MADE Api 
copper called “Electro-Sheet” . . . a versatile product of electro-deposition es : reader 
developed by Anaconda over 20 years ago. ae oie 


Many millions of pounds of this thin-gage copper sheet have been supplied me ec RD tions. 
to industry over the years. A typical use of “Electro-Sheet” in the building field 2. Acid-Resistant Printing If de 
has been for waterproofing-membranes and paper-coated flashing. Because of desired circuit mone 
“Electro-Sheet” is furnished in widths up to 64”, as thin as 2 oz. to the square olen stock} 
foot (.0007”), and up to 7 oz. per square foot, many other industries have wee meet 


found important, yet economical, applications for this product. . rye mane oe - ui 
To keep pace with the fast-growing demand for “Electro-Sheet” copper in KE Wt 


radio and television, Anaconda is producing substantially larger quantities of 
this material, in 1-oz. and 2-0z. weights, and of “printed circuit quality.” opera 
This calls for exceptionally clean and smooth surfaces with gage size Sa a 


held to very close tolerances. (only electrical circuit vemolas) he p 
CMIzZi 
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This production of “Electro-Sheet” copper typifies Anaconda’s program for serving ba ncatiecien daniel 
more effectively industry’s many needs for copper and copper alloy products. television receivers, compo- 
54292-A nents are mounted in place on 
the printed circuit and connec- 
The American Brass Company tions are made simultaneously All 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company by dip-soldering. 


A N AC Oo N D Andes Copper Mining Company & al 
Chile Copper Company © Inquiries on “Electro-Sheet” IS ay 
G 


reene Cananea Copper Company should be directed to The cours 
Anaconda Aluminum Company American Brass Company, 


co PPER M | st | 4 G COM PANY Anaconda Sales Company Waterbury 20, Conn. 


International Smelting and Refining Company mon 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding’ 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


MODERNIZE TO ECONOMIZE 


When business drops off, the first—and sensible—reaction 
of executives is to cut costs wherever possible. Frequently, 
less business means a lower payroll, but when the obvious 
economies have been effected, too many executives run 
the blue pencil through capital investments, the completion 
of which presumably would add to earnings. Expenditures 
for modernization of equipment, plants, and other operating 
facilities no doubt are scheduled only if they will mean a 
reduction in day-to-day expenses in the conduct of business. 

An example: Railroads, with their earnings dependent on 
freight, quickly feel any general business decline. Carload- 
ings statistics have long been a prime source for ‘interpre- 
tations and forecasts by economists. Along with its brethren, 
Seaboard has shown a modest decline in earnings, but its 
astute top echelon has not slashed capital investments that 
were conceived to cut costs. An $8.5 million undertaking is 
nearing completion in North Carolina, where five of its 
main lines converge. A modern, retarder-equipped classifica- 
tion yard and the most up-to-date diesel shop facilities when 
completed, will, by engineering estimates, cut the time now 
spent in yards by cars to be “assorted” by approximately 
50 per cent. Additional savings in yard switching power, 
costly man-hours, and a multitude of related costs make the 
undertaking one that should receive the plaudits of earnings- 
conscious stockholders. 

Apropos of this point, I am reminded of the Forses 
reader who complained about including debt among total 
assets in a recent listing of the country’s biggest corpora- 
tions. His query: “How can debt be considered an asset?” 
If debt is incurred for soundly-conceived expansion or 
money-saving modernization, it has added to the value of a 
stockholder’s shares, by any criterion. Debt undertaken to 
meet operating expenditures is indeed cause for alarm, but 
not otherwise, 

When the blush is off the bloom for any business, when 
the hot breath of keen competition spells an end to sloppy 
operating expenditures, swift attention should be given to 


the possibility of capital expenditures for cost-cutting mod- 
ernization. 


Be 


ON PAYING FOR ADVICE 


All of us are aware, sometimes painfully, that free advice 
*n any and every problem from friends and acquaintances 
8 available by the earful; most of it unsolicited, and, of 
Course, at no cost, 

However, everyone in business, large or small, can spend 
money profitably for “outside” opinion and counsel. The 
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great difficulty is selecting the eminent and the able in the 
field of management engineering, consumer survey services, 
and the multitudinous other “specialists” who make money 
by advising others on how to run their own business. 

But there is more bilge in the business of advice than in 
the bottom of the hull of the H.M.S. Queen Elizabeth. It 
is sometimes astonishing to observe the extent to which 
otherwise capable business heads can succumb to fast-talk- 
ing, high-fee charging artists. As a result of unsuccessful past 
experiences of this kind, many chief executives now show 
extreme reluctance to seek outside counsel on problems 
where another’s views could be useful. I suppose one of 
the many qualifications required of a successful executive 
is the ability to discern between baloney and sirloin. And, 
perhaps even more important, the intelligence to try again 
even after a sour experience. 

I have heard it said by those who know him that one of 
this country’s top industrialists is actually quite a dumb 
fellow, but he has been astute enough to recognize his own 
limitations and to hire the best available brains in his par- 
ticular field. 


Not so dumb. 


ys 
BROKERS AND BUSINESS 


Four years ago a young man responded to several brok- 
erage firms’ advertising, ostensibly seeking advice on the 
investment of a modest inheritance. The fact that he was 
a Forses editor on an assignment was not mentioned. He 
was simply an individual with a problem, using his home 
address. The response was quite a tribute to the firms con- 
cerned. They followed up his written inquiries with intelli- 
gent letters and much useful data. Almost without excep- 
tion, personal visits to the offices were gratifying. He found 
little to criticize. 

But here are some excerpts from a letter from a ForBEs 
reader who had an entirely different experience, and which 
should be cause for concern: 

“Recently I had occasion to visit three brokerage houses, 
ull members of the New York Stock Exchange. I am public 
relations advisor for a firm listed on the Exchange and, | 
think, have a general appearance that would indicate finan- 
cial ability to be a potential investor. 

“Here’s what happened: House No. 1—Walked in. No one 
greeted me or offered to help. I sat down and watched the 
ticker for several minutes. Then I asked a young lady for 
assistance, telling her I was interested in some stock. The 
assistant manager took me in his office. My interest was in 
Canadian mining stocks. He recommended one, but had no 
literature or detailed information. Made no effort to steer 











me to.a.safer, more conservative investment or to the $40- 
a-month plan. Took my card when I offered it. I left and 
never heard from him again. No follow-up. 

“House No. 2—Walked in. No one greeted me or offered 
to help. Sat down to watch the ticker. Place was filled with 
smoke and extremely poorly ventilated. Within a few min- 
utes I left. No one spoke to me while I was there. 

“House No. 3—I visited this firm to get some information 
on our annual report mailing. A receptionist greeted me 
and sent me to the person I wanted. I got my information 
quickly and politely. On leaving, I told this lady I might 
be interested in some stocks. Customer’s man arrived. Told 
him my business connection and he didn’t even know the 
company was on the big board. Didn’t ask my name or 
invite me to sit down anywhere. Handed me a folder on 
the $40-a-month plan. I left. No follow-up. 

“If this is the general state of things, your magazine 
might be doing a service by bringing it to general attention. 
You have to sell stocks just like anything else—cars, insur- 
ance or groceries.” 

True, the great increase in volume on the Exchange 
during recent months has brought prosperity to the long- 
starved, vitally important brokerage business. One’s memory 
does not need to go back to 1929, but only a few short 
months, to recall when the volume, or the lack of it, was 
a major problem. Indifferent treatment of would-be inves- 
tors is extremely foolish. A firm so treating the stray visitor 
does not merely miss out on a possible new account; it 
hurts Wall Street and all it means. Years of intensive effort 
have gone into re-establishing this heartland of our free 
enterprise system in the public’s eye. No one connected with 
the financial community should treat lightly or slightly any 
potential investor, however small. 


de 


“THE BOYS” 


In movie gangland jargon “The Boys” has one mean- 
ing; in politics “The Boys” usually has reference to political 
bosses. In this editorial department “The Boys” refers to 
the collection pictured here, a group that Forses’ editor 
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Left to right: Tim (10 months), Christopher (8), Stevie 
(7) and Bobby (5) 


tries to cope with on the home front. There’s an old cliché 
about wisdom and the mouths of babes, but I am sure 
none of the “bright sayings” of these young men could win 
$2 from any newspaper. However, from time to time one 


of them makes an observation or asks a question that sets 
their papa to thinking. 

Stevie, just seven, is fascinated by pirate stories, and 
after reading about Captain Kidd he asked me, “Are ther 
any pirates today like in the story?” 

I told him that, according to newspaper reports, off the 
China Coast there apparently were frequent assaults o 
commercial shipping. “But do we have any pirates in ow 
country?” 

A moment’s thought makes one realize a quick answer 
is impossible. True, business buccaneers don’t wear boots 
or carry their knives in their teeth, but today—as yesterday 
—some business pirates have made many an investor walk 
the plank. In politics, demagogic phonies have carried ont 
assaults on the public purse and seizures of citizens’ free. 
doms that make Captain Kidd look like a nursery nuisanee. 

To a seven-year-old, I guess clothes make the pirate, 
but somewhere along the line we all learn that evil-doers 
don’t necessarily wear rings through their noses or have 
their heads in bandanas. It was difficult, however, explain- 
ing all this in answer to Stevie’s question. 


Be 


CONGRESS’ RECORD 


President Eisenhower rightfully declared that the fate of 
Republican control of the Congress would rest largely with 
the record built by the GOP during this session. Historically, 
the minority party has gained seats in every mid-term elec- 
tion but one. Since the Republican majority in both Houses 
is as tiny as mathematically possible, the GOP faces a grim 
battle to keep control. For the first few months of this 
session little was achieved, but in the closing weeks GOP 
Congressional leaders displayed a greater awareness that 
the fall election would hinge very largely on their ability 
to translate Eisenhower’s popularity into votes for Re- 
publican candidates. 

What is the Administration’s record? The White House 
claims victory on fifty-three of sixty-four Presidential rec 
ommendations. Notable successes include a milestone tax- 
revision program with tax cuts totaling $1,400,000,000; 
expanded social security coverage and more liberal bene- 
fits; the establishment of flexible farm-price support; and 
approval of the St. Lawrence River seaway construction. 
Partial success was scored in the Administration’s health 
bill and in passage of a limited public-housing program. 

The President's election by an overwhelming majority 
was, indisputably, a personal victory. The great problem 
for November is convincing the independent voters that 
the Republican Party has proven capable of carrying ov! 
the President’s program. Unfortunately, some of the most 
bitter opposition came from within Republican ranks, and 4 
number of Eisenhower’s achievements came about only with 
the support of many Democrats. Broadly, the election wil 
probably turn on the issues of peace, prosperity and Com 
munism. Peace was achieved in Korea, and shooting i? 
Indo-China has ceased. The economy has been stabilized 
without the rending crash constantly forecast by the 
Democrats. 

At the moment, the Democrats seem likely to win control 
of the House, while there is a possibility that the Republi- 
cans can maintain, by one or two votes, a majority in the 
Senate. 
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Wide World 


URANIUM 








PROMOTERS’ PARADISE 


You don’t have to have sense—just cents—to 
take a whirl at America’s newest gambling 
fad. But even the big operators are playing 
it cagey in the great uranium land rush. 


EarLy last month, a prominent Wall 
Street broker, weary of discouraging 
his customers from buying “penny 
ante” uranium stocks—and having them 
ignore his advice—packed up his family 
for a vacation trip to Colorado. “I came 
back,” he told associates in the Canyon, 
“just as I left: convinced that most 
such issues are at least worthless, and 
probably worse.” Then, sheepishly, he 
admitted to having picked up “several 
thousand shares of the stuff.” Said he: 
I must have been out of my mind.” 
The New Eldorado. Many another 
sensible American, ordinarily canny 
with his cash, has discarded caution 
in the last 20 months to “get in,” as 
the promoters’ puffs put it, “on the 
ground floor of the atomic age.” Hyp- 
notized by the magic word “uranium” 
and the lure of quick riches, some 10,- 
000 hardy Americans have pulled up 
stakes to embark on the most feverish 
minerals land rush in U.S. history. 
Hundreds of thousands more, and it 
may soon become millions, have laid 
own their chips in America’s newest 
gambling craze: purchase of penny 
wanium stocks in fly-by-night compa- 
nes with highly uncertain resources 
and even more dubious futures. In 
vain such large and responsible brok- 
frage houses as Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane and Bache & Co. have 
urgently warned their customers against 
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taking a flyer in the penny mining 
stocks. Said one Manhattan broker 
despairingly last month: “It’s like try- 
ing to stop a tornado with a tennis 
racket. Every mail brings more requests 
for information, and they won't take 
no for an answer.” 

Last month the uranium fever 
seemed to have spread nearly every- 
where: 

® In Salt Lake City, capital of 
penny stock trading, new issues are 
floated at a rate of more than one a 
day, seven days a week. Nearly all of- 
fer large numbers of shares at a few 
cents each, for a total of less than 
$300,000. That’s to escape full regis- 
tration with the SEC. Scores of other 
companies have been authorized by the 
Utah Securities Commission to sell their 
initial offerings to Utah residents only, 
a limitation notorious for its lack of 
observance. 

Investors snap them up, often bid- 
ding up the price two or three times 
on day of issue. In late May and early 
June, when the fever was at its peak, 
on some days more than 7,000,000 
shares changed hands. The flood has 
since abated somewhat, but days on 
which less than 5,000,000 shares are 
traded are considered poor ones. 

® The excitement hit hard in San 


‘Francisco, where the Mining Exchange, 


which normally trades a few thousand 
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shares a day, has recently averaged 
300,000-share turnovers. In May, the 
first big boom month, more than 
8,000,000 shares changed hands, the 
largest monthly turnover since 1933. In 
all of last year, only 5,500,000 shares 
were traded. So wild and free is the 
action that many dormant mining 
stocks, unconnected with uranium, 
have been bid up by careless investors 
to record highs, all by mistake. 

© In Manhattan, the Village Barn, a 
nightclub, recently began rewarding 
customers booking several tables with a 
block of penny uranium shares. (Such 
giveaways are probably iHegal, and are 
under investigation by the SEC.) 

© In Connecticut, Texas and Okla- 
homa, enterprising stock peddlers have 
been doing a landoffice business hawk- 
ing penny uranium shares door-to-door. 

® In Ohio, an enterprising group of 
doctors and dentists formed an “invest- 
ment club,” sent a member to Salt Lake 
City to pick up bundles of new issues 
at the initial offering price, quickly re- 
peddled them to “friends” at subse- 
quent inflated prices. 

© In suburban Westchester, a house- 
wife, imprudent enough to reply to a 
come-on in a newspaper, was besieged 
by no less than seven telephone sales- 
men in a single evening, all importun- 
ing her to buy penny stocks and “cash 
in. 

Long Shots. There is, of course, 
more than a promoter’s pipedream be- 
hind the boom. Focus of the attention 
is the Colorado Plateau, a high, 120,- 
000-square-mile tableland of bleak 
desolate country dotted with mesas, 
rugged, flat-topped hills with steeply 
sloping sides. There, in a country so 
rough that until recently it was 
avoided even by hardy prospectors, 
95% of all the uranium ore produced 
in the U.S. is mined. 





FINGER ON THE FUTURE? 
“uranium” is a magic word 





These days it is the scene of one of 
the wildest and woolliest sagas in the 
history of the West. At Grand Junction, 
Colorado (pop. 17,000), jumping off 
place for prospecting ventures into the 
Plateau, thousands of amateur rock- 
hounds, schoolteachers, oilmen, farm- 
hands and small businessmen rub el- 
bows with grizzled prospectors and 
mining company lease buyers. Most 
have little more than a Geiger counter, 
a tenuous grubstake and appalling 
pluck. All are propelled by the same 
vivid dream: that somewhere the sensi- 
tive box in their hands will suddenly 
burst loose with the frantic machine- 
gun clatter that signals paydirt and 
riches. 

In the lobby of the La Court hotel, 
ore samples are as common as dirt 
and discarded claim forms provide 
a daily mountain of rubbish. In the 
bar, seamed-faced prospectors, week- 
end ore-hunters, mining company of- 
ficials, lease-traders and promoters 
swap yarns, match boasts and compare 
ore samples. There the luckless seek to 
beg or borrow a grubstake. In the 
babble, while mining men hatch deals 
and make and break partnerships, pro- 
moters, free with superlatives and scant 
on specifics cook up plans for blazing 
the way down easy street. 

At the AEC’s Operations Office, new- 
comers get tips on exploring and min- 
ing techniques, maps of promising ore- 
bearing areas and a schedule of Gov- 
ernment ore purchase prices and bo- 
nuses (see box), but for which none of 
them would be there. AEC Manager 
Sheldon P. Wimpfen freely admits that 
only one in 100 will ever find ore (all 
will file claims) and that perhaps only 
one in 1,000 will ever strike it rich. 
Nevertheless, the AEC has deliberately 
set its schedule of payments to encour- 





, Oe eT re: Wide World 
CHARLES STEEN (left) has gone from 
rags to riches, is whole Plateau’s hero 





SWEET SUBSIDIES 


Tue Great Uranium Land Rush was 
touched off by the spectacular find 
of Geologist Charles Steen. But 
neither he nor anyone else would 
have cared even to look for uranium 
without liberal government encour- 
agement. What makes mining sweet 
for lucky prospectors are these hand- 
some subsidies: 

® A guaranteed minimum price 
of $3 a ton for ore containing .10% 
uranium oxide (two pounds per ton 
of rock), with a sliding scale for 
richer ore that rises to $14 per ton 
for .20% ore, plus $7 a ton for every 
additional .10% U,O, content. 

@ A premium on uranium ore 
assaying more than .20% of 75c per 
pound of oxide, and an additional 
25c per pound for oxide in ore con- 
taining more than .50%. 

@ An initial production bonus, 
good until 1957, of from $15,000 to 
$35,000 on the mine’s first 10,000 
pounds of uranium oxide, depending 
on the assay per ton. For the 
average mine, producing .30% ore, 
this amounts to $21 per ton in 
bonus, on top of the $25 a ton pur- 
chase price. 

@ Additional haulage allowance 
of 6c per ton-mile for transporting 
ore up to 100 miles to the mill. 

@® Purchase of up to ten pounds 
of vanadium oxide, at 3lc a pound, 
for each pound of uranium delivered. 

@ A $10,000 bonus (not yet 
collected) to the miner who ships 
the first 20 tons of 20% ore. 

@ A guaranteed market for at 
least 1,000 tons of ore a year from 
every miner until 1962. 
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age the small prospector, mainstay of 
its determined effort to scour the 
plateau for uranium. 

Lucky Strikes. Despite the long odds, 
there are presently 430 mining opera. 
tors producing and delivering uranium 
ore from 530 mines in the U.S., most of 
them on the Plateau. Many are hardly 
more than rabbit holes in the cliffs, 
hand-worked by two or three men. 
Actual output figures are a secret tight- 
ly kept by the AEC. But there are signs 
that the production of uranium ore and 
uranium concentrates has already hit 
substantial levels. Two facts have been 
made public. One is that U.S. uranium 
production has already passed Canada’s 
to make the nation the world’s second- 
largest producer (after the Belgian 
Congo). The other is that ore deliveries 
are out-running milling capacity of the 
eight ore mills on the Plateau. A $17 
million program for opening two new 
mills and expanding production at pres- 
ent mills is underway. 

The Big Rich. Thus far, however, the 
uranium business is less the great new 
industry promoters glowingly describe 
than a romance. There are still only 
15 known uranium deposits on the 
Plateau containing ore reserves of more 
than 100,000 tons. (Three years ago, 
there were only four such.) Many min- 
ers are barely keeping their heads 
above water, will have to close down 
when their initial production bonuses 
run out. However, the AEC, which has 
so far paid out over $3 million in dis- 
covery bonuses, is still paying them out 
at the rate of $175,000 a month. 

But far overshadowing such faets 
are the stories of the spectacular finds 
of a new breed of big rich uranium 
men like Charles Augustus Steen, 94, 
whose rags-to-riches story is on the 
lips of every hopeful on the Plateau. 


INS 
STEEN’S MI VIDA MINE, already legendary, grossed $2 million last year, is est 
mated to contain somewhere between $45 and $200 million worth of ore 
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Steen, who now estimates his wealth 
at from $65 to $200 million, had ex- 
hausted a borrowed $1,700 grubstake 
and was about to give up when he 
made his strike in Big Indian Wash, 
40 miles west of Moab, Utah. In his 
first year, he grossed $2 million from 
his mine. It was news of his find, more 
than anything else, which started the 
big uranium rush. 

A few weeks before, Vernon Pick, a 
tall, tanned’ one-time owner of a Min- 
neapolis electrical supply store (which 
burned down and left him broke and 
jobless) hit paydirt near Hanksville, 
Utah. A less-heralded find, it was 
nevertheless’ good for a $400,000 gross 
the first year. Pick believes he has 
blocked out an ore bed of rich rock 
worth some $8 million. 

Equally dramatic is the tale of Jack 
Turner, a native of Moab, who had 
been lucklessly prospecting for 20 of 
his 35 years. Three years ago, he mort- 
gaged his house, pawned his furniture 
to scrape up $15,000 for an AEC lesse. 
Nearly at rope’s end and ready to sell a 
half interest in it for $2,000, he struck 
a vein which the AEC estimates con- 
tains more than $2 million worth of 
ore. Of this gross, Turner will net 
roughly half. 

Armchair Amateurs. News of such 
windfalls were not, of course, lost on 
investors and promoters. Uranium soon 
became a magic word with the same 
grip of excitement “Gold” had a 
century ago. From their armchairs, 
amateur prospectors were soon digging 
into their pockets for cash to buy the 
hundreds of penny uranium stocks that 
suddenly began to hit the market. 

All of them have certain things in 
common: a huge number of shares 
priced at a few cents each; the magic 
word “uranium” in their titles; a short- 
age of organizing capital. 

Only a handful have been fully reg- 
istered with the SEC, thus coming un- 
der the obligation to produce prospec- 
tuses. Most have made offerings of 
$300,000 or less under Regulation A 
of the Securities and Exchange Act; in 
such cases, the promoters have merely 
notified the SEC of the offering. Others, 
at the rate of 50 a month, have regis- 
tered only with the Utah Securities 
Commission, for sale to Utah residents. 

Investors have snapped them up. 
Comstock Uranium & Oil Corp., offered 
in July, was more than three times 
oversubscribed on the day before 
1,500,000 shares were put on sale at 
l0c each. They now sell at 12c. More 
Spectacular was the meteoric rise of 
Timco Uranium, offered at lc, which 
Promptly soared to over 60c, then fell 
back to about 25c. Federal Uranium, 
another le issue, was gobbled up to 
the tune of 7,200,000 shares, quickly, 
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The odds against your “getting in on the ground floor” 
in penny uranium stocks are longer than on Dobbin’s 
winning the Derby. That’s because insiders are playing 


STACKED DECK 


with a 


In a moment of tired candor one 
day last month, a Salt Lake City 
broker waved at the tide of fren- 
zied penny stock addicts deluging 
his boardroom and got off an unusu- 
ally apt comment: “If you want to 
make a killing in uranium stocks,” 
said he, “don’t buy ’em, sell ’em.” 

The ease with which investors 
have been persuaded to turn out 
their pockets in the Never-Never 
Land of uranium pipedreams is a 
tribute less to the promoters’ per- 
suasive powers than to the get-rich- 
quick fever which has gripped 
housewives, shopkeepers and big 
and small businessmen who might 
think twice about the risk of buying 
General Motors. If the stock sells for 
pennies, and if the company has 
the magic word “uranium” in its 
title, they snap it up. Even the 
drawbacks companies registering 
larger issues with the SEC are re- 
quired to mention in their pros- 
pectuses serve to fuel rather than 
dampen buyers’ enthusiasm. 

This stubborn disregard of the 
odds is not confined to purchasers 
of the “penny” uranium issues of 
$300,000 or less. It is also dramati- 
cally evident in the larger issues. 
Take, for example, that of Standard 
Uranium, Inc., one of the larger 
uranium companies organized with 
the public’s money. 

Formed in January by Joseph 
Frazer, chairman of Graham-Paige 
Corp. and onetime chairman of 
Kaiser-Frazer, Standard snapped up 
options on 450 acres of land near 
Moab, Utah, controlled by Charles 
Steen. In May, through Manhattan’s 
small Gearhart & Otis underwriting 
firm and Houston’s Crerie & Co. 
brokerage house, Standard offered 
the public 1,480,000 shares of Ic 
par value stock at $1.25. Frazer, a 
notably fast man with a superlative, 


had no trouble at all in finding cus- 
tomers: the issue was oversub- 
scribed from the start. 

Nevertheless, Wall Streeters cast 
a dubious eye at the deal, which 
some likened to the Great South Sea 
Bubble venture. There was nothing 
underhanded about the deal. The 
gimmicks were all there in the pros- 
pectus in black and white. 

What rubbed Wall Streeters the 
wrong way was that investors were 
asked to shoulder almost all the 
risk for only a slim stake in any fu- 
ture profits. Insiders, who paid in 
only 4% of the capitalization, were 
getting 69% of the stock. 

Frazer himself picked up his 500,- 
000 shares at only lc apiece. In ad- 
dition, with two lawyers he arranged 
to buy another 1,535,000 shares at 
12%c each. The underwriters also 
were in clover. In addition to 
their 20% commission on the pro- 
ceeds of the issue, they were also 
given the right to buy 1 share at Ic 
for each ten they sold. Steen got 
750,000 shares for lc each in part 
payment for his claims; he has since 
reduced his holdings to slightly 
more than 200,000 shares. There is 
hardly any incentive for him to dis- 
pose of these, since the company 
has guaranteed to buy all 200,000 
back from him at $1 each. 

There is even doubt about the 
title to the properties; they may not 
be valid at all. As the prospectus it- 
self stated: “It is difficult to assert 
with certainty the validity of the 
unpatented mining claims, because 
such validity is dependent upon 
questions of non-record facts.” If 
ruled invalid, investors will not be 
merely lacking in ore, but some 
substantial cash as well: Standard 
has already paid $450,000 of the 
$2 million purchase price for the 
claims, which is unrecoverable. 
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WHICH URANIUM STOCK? 


The best answer probably is: none. 
But if you must play with fire, here 
are some rules to help keep you 
from getting badly burned: 

1. Make sure you are sinking 
your money into an outfit that means 
business, not one more intent on 
floating stock than on mining urani- 
um. If the company has the gold- 
plated future the promoters claim. 
why are they dealing you into the 
game? More likely than not, they are 
offering you moose pasture and blue 
sky hopes. 

2. Be sure the company has 
proven reserves of commercial-grade 
ore in substantial quantities. A few 
traces of uranium do not make a 
producing mine, and unless a defi- 
nite ore body has already been 
blocked out, your investment is apt 
to melt away in the attempt to find 
paydirt. 

3. Check the capitalization. Don’t 
think any stock is cheap just be- 
cause it sells for pennies. With mil- 
lions of shares outstanding, they are 
probably sky-high. 

4. Does the company have ade- 
quate cash resources to go ahead 
with full-scale mining operations? 
(Almost none do.) New financing 
would water down your equity. 

5. Are you paying through the 
nose for stock, the bulk of which 
insiders have issued to themselves 
at a fraction of the offering price? 
If so, you're taking all the risks for 
a disproportionately small share in 
any profits. 

6. Have the promoters quietly 
tucked away options to buy stock 
at nominal prices? Maybe they are 
not even looking for mining profits 
—just patsys. 

7. Does the company have clear 
title to its mining claims? A lot of 
uranium country has never been 
adequately surveyed, and many 
claims are criss-crossed with old oil 
and gas leases. So unless the title is 
entirely clear, you are in for trouble. 

8. Are the company’s ores sub- 
ject to penalties for excessive lime 
content or other impurities? There 
may not be any profits. 

9. Is the vanadium content of the 
ore such as to be a valuable addi- 
tion to revenues? For the average 
mine, vanadium sales are the differ- 
ence between profit and loss. 

10. Finally, remember that there 
are no bargains in uranium stocks. 
Most new ventures will go broke; 
big, solid companies already have 
had their uranium prospects dis- 
counted far into the future. 








rocketed to over 40c, now trades at 
around 24c. 

One of the most jet-propelled issues 
was Lisbon Uranium. Last January, 
988,000 shares were offered at 10c; by 
June they had soared to $3.12%, are 
now at 1% bid, 2 asked at Salt Lake 
City. Recently, Atlas Corp.’s Floyd 
Odlum picked up 2,800,000 of Lisbon’s 
5,000,000 authorized shares in ex- 
change for 14 claims and $180,000 in 
cash to be used to finance exploratory 
drilling. 

Mounting Fever. Such quick profits 
created a tumultuous scramble for 
penny shares and a landoffice rush 
at Salt Lake City brokerage houses. 
Most buyers hardly know more than 
the name of the company whose shares 
they buy, often on tips from friends 
and strangers. Brokers like J. A. Hogle, 
whose family came to Utah with the 
Mormon migration over a century ago, 
can hardly fight their way through the 
jam. “They come in here,” said an- 
other Salt Lake City broker, “and we 
know what they want—a quick gamble 
for an easy buck. I don’t like it, but 
if I don’t give it to them, they will 
just go around the corner.” 

The boom, as such brokers freely 
admit, is a bubble born of hysteria and 
gveed and is bound to break. But the 
lure of quick profits has attracted 
enough new buyers into the market to 
make some shares soar spectacularly, 
and addicts have been formed. 

Some investors have already been 
burned. Witness the brief, unwhole- 
some career of Apache Uranium, a 3c, 
7,795,000-share issue floated by a pro- 
moter named Ben C. Rich. On the first 
day of trading, it opened at 7c, by 
noon had hit 9c. But within a matter 
of weeks it was reported as bankrupt. 
Investors, however; have not let this 
setback cool their enthusiasm; Apache 
is still quoted in Salt Lake City at 7c 
bid, 8c asked. 

is Uranium Enough? Such unsavory ex- 
periences have caught the eye of the 
SEC, which recently sent a small task 
force to Salt Lake City to investigate 
speculation in penny shares and pro- 
moters’ practiees. Actually, however, 
there is little it can do except hit at 
the most flagrant violators. 

Very few of the companies offer 
much more than unbounded optimism 
and an appealing price. Facts are few 
and far between in offering circulars, 
which most buyers don’t bother to read. 

Probably many of the hundreds of 
new companies will wind up broke; 
most will never mine any appreciable 
amount of uranium. And of the few 
that do get into production, only a 
handful stand much chance of recoup- 
ing their investments, much less reap- 
ing profits. 
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Wide World 
LAND OF GOSHEN 


Berore the white man came, In- 
dians roamed the Colorado Plateau 
(actually a series of plateaus, see 
map) in search of “yellow cake,” 
or carnotite, with which they painted 
their faces. A low-grade uranium 
ore, carnotite occurs in “lenses,” or 
pockets, remaining from the Triassic 
period 200 million years ago when 
the sea that covered the Western 
States laid down a shale floor. 

A sedimentary legacy, carnotite is 
usually found as a powdery mass 
in sandstones. and ranges from 
bright yellow to gray or green. It 
was first found near the surface of 
the Plateau in the Morrison forma- 
tion in small pods. Richer deposits, 
in stringbean structures, have since 
been discovered in the deeper 
Chinle and Shinarump formations. 














Behind most of the offerings are only 
sketchy plans and dubious assets. Many 
hold claims with no known beds with 
enough ore for profitable operation. 
Many claims are criss-crossed with con- 
flicting titles. In any case, insiders, not 
the public, will get the lion’s share of 
whatever earnings accrue. Almost with- 
out exception, the purchasers of the 
stock are putting up from half to vit 
tually all of the capital, while insiders 
control most of the stock. In many 
cases, moose pasture real estate is val- 
ued sky-high on the balance sheet. 

Such tricks are easy to pull off. In 
vestors seldom even look at what they 
are buying. In fact, there are not 
enough surveyors and engineers west 
of the Mississippi to explore properly 
all the claims staked in the Plateau. 
And traces of uranium as such meat 
nothing: the Plateau is studded with it. 

In practice, unless a definite oré 
body has been blocked out, the min- 
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ing claims held by the new companies 
are probably worthless. The geology of 
yranium is such that it occurs in lenses, 
or pockets, most of which are small in 
size and widely scattered. The big, 
profitable deposits, which lie deep in 
the earth beyond the range of Geiger 
counters, can only be proven by ex- 
pensive drilling, the cost of which may 
run up to $50,000 for each ore body. 
In effect, most buyers of penny stocks 
are merely providing the capital to 
hunt for uranium, not to mine it. 

Consolidated’s Cash. But even the 
few sizable companies already in pro- 
duction are doubtful bargains. Take, 
for example, Consolidated Uranium 
Mines, Inc., one of the pioneer com- 
panies. 

In his last report, for the first 10 
months of the company’s fiscal year, 
President E. G. Frawley boasted of a 
net of $222,892 on $1,642,343 worth 
of uranium mined. No mention was 
made of per share income, which 
amounted to 2.8c on each of the more 
than 8,000,000 shares outstanding. 
Thus at current market, Consolidated’s 
shares are selling at a 37-to-1 price- 
earnings ratio. 

Working capital stands at barely 
$20,000, or slightly less than 2% mills 
per share. After three years of opera- 
tions, book value per share amounted, 
at last report, to less than 10c. 

Uranium enthusiasm, however, is not 
built on equities or earnings, but on 
enthusiasms and the future. Still, to 
show earnings of 10c a share (much 
less pay dividends), Consolidated 
would have to quadruple its operations. 
Moreover, there are 1,628,170 warrants 
overhanging the common. 

Yet Consolidated is far from a typi- 
cal example: it is mining uranium in 
quantity, and. has shown unusual fiscal 
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Wide World 


URAVAN URANIUM MILL, operated by U.S. Vanadium Corp., is one of eight 
on the Plateau. Two others are being built in a $17 million expansion plan. 


progress. Few other such companies 
have any appreciable earnings at all; 
in most cases, the common is still far 
under water, and probably only a hand- 
ful have any measurable chance of ever 
getting it out. Most were overvalued at 
the initial offering price, and- are far 
more so at the current market. 

Cool Customers. Most large respon- 
sible brokers, faced with a roaring de- 
mand for uranium speculations, have 
shunted customers into the stocks of 
big companies like Union Carbide & 
Carbon, whose U.S. Vanadium sub- 
sidiary is probably the biggest operator 
on the Plateau, Vanadium Corp., Cli- 
max Molybdenum and Newmont Min- 
ing. As a result, their potential earn- 
ings from uranium have probably al- 
readv been discounted far into the fu- 
ture by the market. 
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EXPLORATORY DRILLING is the only way of proving the presence of ore in 
quantity. It costs up to $50,000 to block out an average ore bed. 
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Wide World 


In sharp contrast to the speculative 
fever that grips the Plateau and the 
penny stock marts, these corporate 
giants are playing a cool game. Many 
have leased large areas, and some are 
in production of uranium. Some like 
Climax, Vitro Corp., Anaconda Copper 
and Vanadium Corp. operate uranium 
and vanadium mills, where the Pla- 
teau’s “yellow cake” (carnotite, a low- 
grade uranium ore) and “red cake” 
(vanadium ore) are processed and re- 
fined. Probably none has yet recouped 
its investment in its mills. 

This year, these big outfits will drill 
roughly 1.2 million feet of exploratory 
holes, at a cost of from $3 to $4 a foot. 
Unlike the smaller operators, they have 
the capital to amass promising leases. 
block out worthwhile ore bodies and 
discard the others. Many of the most 
promising finds have already gravitated 
into their hands, and it is likely that 
most will. But all are biding their time 
and sinking money only into potentially 
profitable operations. 

Some have already shown substan- 
tial earnings from uranium. William C. 
Keeley’s Vanadium Corp. of America, 
the U.S.’s Number One vanadium pro- 
ducer got 20% of its 1953 net from 
uranium. Also very active is Climax, 
but profits are still small: only $428,- 
000 last year. 

The uranium boom is guaranteed at 
least until 1962, when Government 
guarantees to buy uranium at present 
prices expires. In the case of the big 
corporate uranium hunters, this fact is 
amply taken into account, as is the 
possibility that uranium may be out- 
moded by other rare metals, such as 
thorium and lithium. But the smaller 
companies have less certain prospects 
of surviving if subsidies end. 

Moral. Caveat emptor. 













STEEL 


In last summer’s almost forgotten stock 
market tumble steel stocks behaved as 
though investors believed that all the 
profits had gone out of ingots. Industry 
bellwether United States Steel slid to 
its lowest price (33%) since 1950 and 
others were not far behind. Rumblings 
of recession apparently had stirred ata- 
vistic Wall Street conceptions about the 
cyclical steel industry whose profits 
were supposed to be allergic to the 
slightest of business dips. Had not U.S. 
Steel chairman Ben Fairless warned: 
“The steel industry is going to find it- 
self with too much capacity in a very 
short time”? 

A Veritable Paradox. As if to oblige 
the traditionalists, the recession slugged 
the $17 billion (1953 sales) steel 
industry especially hard. By late this 
summer the mills were banked down 
to 63% of capacity, off nearly a third 
from last year. Meanwhile though, in- 
vestors were behaving like Alice in 
Wonderland. They waited just long 
enough to find out that Fairless was 
dead right about too much capacity, 
then proceeded to bid up steel equities 
in one of the most spectacular group 
runups in 1954’s solid bull market. Big 
Steel, for example, soared 65% above 


THE COMING TEST 


In the year’s first half, the steel industry has 
shown it can prosper in the face of sharply 
curtailed output. But how will it fare 
at the third quarter’s 63% of capacity? 





its last year’s low while the Dow-Jones 
industrials were rising only 37%. 

Why had Wall Street reacted to the 
steel slump in this peculiar fashion? 
Part of the answer lay, of course, in 
the general air of well-being pervading 
most of the economy. This summer steel 
investors could wear some especially 
chipper smiles after perusing interii 
balance sheets. Their earnings werc 
holding up remarkably well in the face 
of sharply declining sales curves. For 
instance, Bethlehem took in 16% less 
money, but the number two steelmak- 
er'’s net profits were off an insignificant 
2%. Armco, number seven, had its sales 
nicked 9%, yet managed to boost ex- 
cess-profits-free tax-free earnings a 
healthy 18%. Part of this fiscal muscle- 
flexing was due, obviously, to the end 
of the excess profits tax. But tax-lifting 
did not tell the whole story: 

© Pretax profit margins before de- 
preciation had held up, in many cases, 
better than sales. Considering the heavy 
fixed costs that burden steelmakers, this 
is a remarkable showing. One reason: 
the letup in demand had paved the way 
for them to shut down antiquated, 
high-cost units, concentrate on modem, 
efficient plants. The steelmen were also 








capacity. 





“CYCLICAL” STEEL TURNS IN A NON-CYCLICAL 
PERFORMANCE 


Despite sharply reduced sales in the first half of °54, dips 
in profits are generally moderate 


Sal Operating Earnings Net 

Change Prefit Per Profit 

From '53 Change* Share Change 
cS ee........5.- off 18% off 22% $3.11 off 18% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. off 16% off 17% $5.77 of 2% 
Republic Steel ............... off 28% off 34% $4.01 off 15% 
Jones & Laughlin ............ off 20% of 30% $1.22 off 51% 
National Steel ............... off 26% off 41% $1.77 off 46% 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube...... off 20% off 23% $2.71 off 39%° 
ES os Sv eevee hve of 9% off 6% $3.64 up 18% 
esd, a Vee ddiew sos 5% of 3% up 2% $3.92 up 22% 


*Operating profits are calculated before allowances for depreciation, which vary 
greatly according to emergency amortization rates. The sharp drops in net profits 
of Jones & Laughlin and Youngstown Sheet & Tube are traceable at least in 
part to higher than average depreciation deductions under emergency amortization 
programs. National Steel has been plagued by a series of wildcat strikes at its 
Detroit works. Together, these eight companies account for 75% of U.S. steel 























































OPEN HEARTH TAP: 
in a wonderland . . 


sidestepping some wasteful overtime 
practices necessary when every possible 
ton was being squeezed out of groan 
ing mills. “Steel plants,” said US. 
Steel’s Fairless, “were never intended 
to operate at 100% capacity.” 

® Price-cutting, that old bogey ol 
the excess-capacity *30s, rarely had 
raised its unprofitable head. Despite 
some absorption of freight rates, prices 
were holding firm at around the com- 
posite index price of $96.02 a ton. 

® Extravagant union demands had 
been whittled down to an 11-12 cents- 
an-hour package raise, which was 
partly soaked up by a $3-a-ton price 
hike. 

® Hidden earnings in the shape ol 
fast write-offs on new plants do nol 
appear on balance sheets as earnings, 
yet they accrue to the eventual beneli 
of stockholders. For instance, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube last year raked in 4 
cool $18.5 million in tax-free emer 
gency amortization money. Jones 4 
Laughlin’s Chairman Ben Moreell told 
his stockholders that first-half earnings 
would be 50% greater if this emer 
gency amortization were counted ® 
profits. 

Respectability. All this added up '¢ 
a big change in steel’s social standing 
among investors. As long as the indus 
try could rack up good profits only iv 
boom times, it had been largely black- 
balled from conservative investment! 
portfolios. This summer Wall Stree! 
saw plenty of evidence that steel ma) 
now be batting in another league. On¢ 
of the Canyon’s better-known invest 
ment trust managers solemnly told his 
stockholders that he was going © 
“avoid cyclical stocks,” then promptly 
tucked a tidy block of U.S. Steel into 
his “non-cyclical” portfolio. He was 00 
alone. Such big, conservative mutua 
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BETHLEHEM’S GRACE: 








unds as the $640 million Massachu- 
setts Investors Trust have picked up 
s big new blocks of U.S., Bethlehem and 


d Birmco Steel this year. 
Bigness & Profits. There was no doubt, 
o! Mihowever, that professional investors 
ad ere sticking pretty close to the hand- 
le Tul of big steel companies. By doing 
* Biko they were hewing close to the profit 
M Bine. It was glaringly obvious that the 
smaller companies in general were not 
ad Hoing well. In Sharon (Pa.), 1.5 mil- 
 Bion-ton, non-integrated Sharon Steel 
. as reeling under a slump that had 


ut sales cleanly in half, slashed away 
bo of net profits. Little Follansbee 
pteel, before announcing the sale of its 
steel business, told stockholders that 
®: Ht was in the red more than $800,000 


International 


BESSEMER BLAST: 


. of banked furnaces, investors found hidden earnings and a bull market 


18.5 million-tons Bethlehem and 5.5 
million-tons Youngstown were talking 
merger again. 

Though Bethlehem’s Chairman Eu- 
gene G. Grace and Youngstown’s Pres- 
ident James Lester Mauthe emphasized 
that merger was still in the parley 
stage, things had gone far enough for 
operating chiefs to exchange inspection 
tours of each others’ plants. In these 
days when absorption of freight costs is 
widespread, such a_ joining-of-forces 
would fill the big Midwestern produc- 
tion gap in Bethlehem’s competitive 
battle lineup. In terms of output, the 
new firm would still be dwarfed by 
U.S. Steel’s 38.7 million tons. Other 
names mentioned were Wheeling and 
Republic, though the latter was quick 


would be a few steel giants . . . every- 
one for himself said the elephant as he 
danced among the chickens.” 

Black Ink at 63%? Thus, for all its new- 
found status, there were soft spots 
aplenty in the mighty steel business. 
Would the bright new optimism remain 
untarnished? In large measure this de- 
pended on whether and how much 
steel demand picks up from its sum- 
mer lows with cooler weather. The up- 
turn was at first predicted for August, 
later pencilled in for September. But 
like a patient bride waiting at the 
church, steelmen had little more than 
unrealized hopes. Output was still nos- 
ing downward, last month bumped the 
lowest point since 1949 (excepting 
strike-bound 1952). Sighed Bethle- 




















ait Before the tax credits in the first with a denial. But if steelmakers pon- hem’s Eugene G. Grace: “As we see it 
& half. dered strengthening their positions now, the third quarter is likely to show 
nh? @ With the rewards going to bigness, through mergers, there were signs of the lowest earnings for any quarter 
mors of steel mergers sprouted up trouble. In Congress a New-Dealing _ this year.” More of a moan than a sigh 
é bvernight in the August heat of the voice was raised against the Youngs- was the comment of a smaller, less 
ad anyon. Although both are obviously town-Bethlehem meld. Sputtered Rep. well-situated producer: “The third 
4 big enough to take care of themselves, Emanuel Celler (D. N.Y.): “End result quarter? It’s just plain awful.” 

as 

hg STEEL’S BIG 8: A LOOK AT THEIR PERFORMANCE 

a See 5-Year Performance, 1949-’53 

q Total Oper- Net Return Percent 5- Year Average Average nee wed 

4 Auets Margin = “Value” ‘Payout ereeth “Margin on Beck Valun = Payout Composite 
ick- (Wiltions) % % % Rank % Rank % Rank % Rank  Ranking* 
en! $3,167 20.1 9.8 40 U.S. Steel 25 7 18.3 3 8.5 8 48 3 6 

ect Mm «5783)=«17.6 += :18.5 += 80_~—_—sBBethlehem Steel ie: Me 8 me a Bet 4 

sy 741 17.5 12.0 44 Republic Steel 46 4 16.5 6 12.6 5 45 3 5 

oe «(1938.7 41S Jones & Laughlin _ ee ae ae ae ee ee ce 

528° «23.1 185 49 National Steel eed Ge ee ee Ce ee 

est: 514 15.8 9.5 33 Youngstown Sheet & Tube 49 3 16.5 6 10.9 6 33 8 7 

his 46 186 10.8 46 Armco Steel 41 6 198 2 148 $8 40 5 _ 2 (tie) 
| " 483 15.8 18.5 51 Inland Steel eo: 0. 8a A ke aa 
puy 

into site Rankings are obtained by combining five-year performance figures into an overall composite performance ranking. 
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SWEET LITTLE NICKEL 


Thanks to shrewd missionary work, even among 
the Bantu, Life Savers has piled up a sweet fiscal 
record; but its biggest problem is the cost of sugar 


In a fit of fancy, Life Savers’ admen 
once sent hirelings into the world en- 
cased in jumbo Life Saver packages, 
made of tin and eight feet high. Five 
or six of these tubular monsters would 
maneuver along in concert, eying the 
curious through a screen. One such 
squadron, lumbering up the hill to Co- 
lumbia University, came under student 
reconnaisance. Shouting wildly, belli- 
cose undergraduates charged the tin- 
men, tipped them on their sides and 
rolled them down Morningside Heights. 
As the ambassadors of good breath and 
good taste lay helpless in their pill- 
boxes, their plight recalled an old quip 
by founder-board chairman Edward 
John (“E.J.”) Noble, 72. “Life Savers,” 
Noble likes to say, “is a happy, whimsi- 
cal little business.” 

To Wall Street, however, it is some- 
thing else: a mint-flavored blue chip. 
Loyalty to its traditional 5c selling 
price, imaginative sales stunts like the 
Columbia “massacre,” and smart pack- 
aging, have enabled Life Savers to 
keep handsome profits rolling in for 41 
years and dividends flowing out to 
stockholders for the last 22 years. While 
other candymakers like Hershey wor- 
ried last month about spiralling choco- 
late prices, non-chocolate-using Life 
Savers produced a tasty sweet for stock- 
holders: in the six months, net income 


LIFE SAVER PRODUCTION LINE: 


had risen to $1.61 a share, 22c above 
last year. 

Millions of Americans, addicted to 
popping billions of Life Savers in their 
mouths, have more than doubled Life 
Savers’ total assets in ten years and 
boosted sales 59.5% to $18.5 million. 
But Life Savers itself, in recent years, 
has tasted some bitter pills: rising 
wages, higher selling expenses and the 
soaring cost of sugar (now again on 
the downgrade). The result has been 
narrowing profit margins, which are, 
however, still wide by the standards of 
other manufacturers. Last year, for in- 
stance, pretax profits were 20% vs. 38% 
in 1946 and a 28% average for the 
1946-1953 period. Steadily rising sales, 
however, have kept the company’s net 
income above $2 million in every year 
since 1947. 

Around the World. President Robert 
Peckham Noble, 73, E.J.’s brother, be- 
lieves he can keep sales rising, largely 
by expanding abroad. Life Savers have 
long been an established institution in 
Mexico, Latin America and Canada. In 
Italy, a Milan confectioner turns out 
special rhubarb-flavored Life Savers in 
deference to the local taste. Noble’s 
men now see a promising market in 
South Africa, where native Bantu soon 
may be munching Stik-O-Pep with 
astounding enthusiasm. 





from tubular monsters and garlicky pickles, a mint-flavored blue chip 
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Only forty years ago, in 1913, whe 
Ed Noble and boyhood chum J. Roy 
Allen sank $3,800 into a hard mint. 
with-a-hole concocted by a Cleveland 
chocolate maker as a summer item, 
America was their Dark Continent, Ty 
start with, they rented a New York lof 
and a pill-making machine. But poo 
packaging made the mints taste mor 
like glue than peppermint, so Nobk 
designed a new foil package and ped. 
dled the candy drops in the only placa 
interested—saloons. Within two year, 
he was selling 6.7 million tubes a year 
But the big boom came when Worl 
War I shut down USS. intake of Als: 
tian Loriot mints, most popular of the 
then competing brands. “In those days,” 
Bob Noble recalls, “the most compli 
cated contraption around was the cig:- 
ret machine. We could only ‘shoot 
some 60 Life Savers a minute—in 1 
wash basin. Our girls speared them out 
with forks.” But Noble soon had 
brought his engineering background tv 
bear on the problem, and upped pro 
duction with new equipment of hi 
own design. Today, Life Savers pr- 
duces nearly 3 million rolls a day. 

After World War I, when sugar r- 
tioning cut output and drove the retail 
price down temporarily to 6c, the part 
ners moved to Port Chester (N.Y.), 
where today Life Savers’ sedate white 
plant is a giant billboard itself. Acros 
its lawn rolls the aroma of mint and 
colorful, three-dimensional packages, 
25,000-times life-size, are displayed 
the walls for the edification of thov- 
sands of New York commuters wh 
pass by each day on the main line d 
the New Haven Railroad. 

Mints now account for 40% of Life 
Savers’ business, with cooked cand) 
drops providing the rest. In mints, a- 







CHAIRMAN NOBLE: 
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cording to Noble, Life Savers has 
scarcely any noticeable competition. It 
daims 90% of the market, Beech Nut 
getting the rest. In fruit drops, how- 
ever, Life Savers has only about half 
of the business under wraps with Beech 
Nut and Charms dividing the rest. Life 
Savers. 13 flavors, moreover, are the 
largest assortment produced by any 
similar candymaker. Of them Pep-O- 
Mint is by all odds the perennial favor- 
ite, except in New England, where 
Wint-O-Green is tops. Noble has three 
new flavors in the works, but goes slow 
on introducing new items until he is 
sure they will go over. Latest innova- 
tion: a “Halloween Pack,” named “Life 
Savers Trick or Treat.” 

Hole in One. This year, Noble is lav- 
ishing nearly a million and a half dol- 
lars worth of advertising on the main 
pillar of Life Savers’ success: the col- 
umn of air that runs down the center 
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e of every package. One copywriter’s 
‘pe gem: ads for college humor magazines 
ro. featuring sketches of famous authors 
his # With a quote from one of their works. 
ro Purrs Walt Whitman in a current Life 
Savers’ ad: “It is for my mouth forever. 

rf 1 am in love with it.” 
tail Life Savers rarely is at a loss for 
at-/_ bringing its name before the public in 
{.),™@ 2 new way. The company always pre- 
hite@® sents an “O” in a flavor name as a nice 
ros a round Life Saver. It is famous for send- 
ania ing a congratulatory letter and a gift 
ges, box of Life Savers to golfers making a 
1 onfm hole in one. Even its shipping cases bear 
nov: the caution: “Please handle with care. 
whim Youre a Life Saver.” But the most 
eof important sales gimmick is Life Savers’ 
familiar counter merchandiser rack. 
Lite Noble has managed to get one placed 
indy ext to more than one million cash 
afm Tegisters across the U.S., where im- 








pulse and “only a nickel” do their work. 

For the Nobles, themselves, as well 
as for stockholders, Americans’ impul- 
sive nickels have added up to a very 
good thing. “E.J.” now spends part of 
his time relaxing in his Thousand Is- 
lands’ retreat, much of the rest as chair- 
man of the finance committee of Amer- 
ican Broadcasting-Paramount Theatres 
Inc., whose predecessor company, 
ABC, he bought in 1948 for $8 million. 
Meantime, Bob Noble tinkers with his 
seaplane for relaxation and mulls over 
ans to move Life Savers’ subsidiary, 
Pine Bros. cough drops, from Philadel- 
phia to the Port Chester plant. But 
neither has ever underestimated the 
Value of a nickel. As one classic Life 
Savers’ ad, which showed a mouth- 
Watering hamburger garnished with a 
slice of onion and pickle, proclaimed: 
‘Fragrant onion, garlicky pickle. Chase 
&M away with a little old nickel.” In 
Wall Street, too, when other things go 
Sour, Life Savers’ little old nickels look 
mighty good, 
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RETAILING 
THE MARCH OF DIMES 


For five bruising years of growing 
supermarket and drug store competi- 
tion, variety chains have tried to slug 
and feint their way back up the come- 
back trail. Last month one such fighting 
“five-and-ten” lost an important dime’s 
worth in the struggle. S. S. Kresge Co., 


KRESGE’S NEW YORK: 


the U.S.’s second biggest variety chain 
(711 stores), cut its quarterly divi- 
dend from 50c to 40c. “During the 
current year,” explained President 
Franklin P. Williams, “21 established 
stores will be remodeled and 31 new 
stores opened.” Kresge needs _ the 
money, said he, to assure “continued 
growth in sales from the 19538 record 
total of $337 million.” 

On the surface, Williams’ statement 
looked reasonable and not unduly 
alarming. But last year Kresge’s earn- 
ings did not keep pace with sales: net 
fell from the $2.56 earned in ’52 to 
$2.40, although Kresge’s cash registers 
rang up 3.8% higher sales. Kresge’s prof- 
it margin was squeezed to the lowest 
level (9.8%) since the early ’30s. But 
one consolation at least was that it 
still was fatter than Woolworth’s 8.3% 
operating profit and Grant’s 7.5% on 
sales. And if Kresge felt badly off, 
Woolworth, the U.S.’s number one va- 
riety chain, fared even worse. Its profit 
margin last year was even lower than 
the 8.6% it showed in 1932. 

Some Wall Streeters do not regard 
Kresge’s growth push with as much 
confidence as Williams does. Doubting 
that Kresge will be able to stem the 
decline in its profit margins, they esti- 
mate that its sales will drop to $330 


21 


million this year, earnings to $2.25. 
Kresge is also facing other problems: 
last year’s dividend coverage was the 
poorest since 1942, when Kresge was 
forced to cut its payment to stockhold- 
ers. Moreover, like its dividend cover- 
age, Kresge’s ratio of working capital 
to sales is the worst in 12 years. 

In its struggle to keep up profits, 
Kresge, like its competitors, has been 
waging a losing fight. A survey of nine 


Brown Brothers 
red ink in store for the red fronts? 


variety stores by National Cash Regis- 
ter Co. paints a gloomy picture. Be- 
tween 1946 and 1952, while the va- 
riety chains’ volume rose 28%, their | 
profits fell 40%. 

One big reason is that the traditional 
“five-and-ten” is not really a nickel and 
dime business any more. Kresge, Grant, 
Murphy and Newberry today do most 
of their business in the 5c to $5 bracket, 
and Woolworth rings up sales of as 
high as $15 each. Without becoming 
junior department stores, the old “five- 
and-ten” can hardly make out. But in 
pushing into higher ticket items, the 
variety chains have run smack into 
stern competition from well-established 
merchants. 

Counter Punches. Variety chains are 
trying to solve their problems in a va- 
riety of ways. Aside from expansion, 
they are catering more to the Kresge’s 
“self-service” approach and are picking 
store sites more carefully. Moreover, 
Kresge should have half its stores air 
conditioned by the year’s end. Williams 
depends on his plan for closing uneco- 
nomical units and modernizing new 
stores to provide at least part of the 
answer. Meanwhile, Kresge stockhold- 
ers, contributing a March of Dimes 
from their dividends, could only hope 
that Williams is right. 











GASOLINE 


HIGH OCTANE GARGLE 


Last year, the Shell Oil Company 
started the present flood of claims for 
“extras” in premium gasolines when it 
introduced TCP (tricresyi phosphate) 
in its U.S. and Canadian product. Last 
month a representative of the Royal 
Dutch Petroleum Co. [Forses, August 
1], the international oiler which owns 
39% of Shell, revealed why, in the rest 
of the world, the company touts Shell 
as the gasoline with ICT (Ignition Con- 
trol Additive). 

The simple reason: except for the 
U.S. and Canada, TCP is already well 
known around the globe as the name 
of a British mouth wash. 


FOOD CHAINS 


HIGH OFF THE HOG 
Last month, Food Fair Stores, Inc., 


with the pomp and circumstance of a. 


college commencement, opened its 
200th supermarket near Trenton (N.J.). 
Hardly had the ribbon been snipped 
than Food Fair’s fast-moving president 
Louis Stein, 48, a few days later 
opened up store No. 201 in Coral 
Gables (Fla.). 

With such rapid-fire expansion, and 
a bagful of smart, cost-cutting merchan- 
dising tricks, Food Fair has become 
not only the country’s seventh largest 
food chain but also its fastest growing 
one. Stein’s annual gross per store—$1.8 
million—is the highest of any of the 
big food chains. Its rate of growth is 
also unique: last year, Food Fair’s sales 
shot up 19% (to $348.2 million) against 
an average increase for the industry of 
12.5%. Net profits soared 28% to $5.8 
million. In the supercompetitive U.S. 
grocery business, where profits are as 
thin as tissue paper, Food Fair has 
managed to eat high off the hog, almost 
from birth. 

With this year’s sales already bounc- 
ing ahead 29% to date, Stein, however, 
is far from satisfied, and he is pushing 
to make Food Fair bigger still—and, he 
hopes, more profitable. By 1956, he ex- 
pects to be doing $500 million annual 
business in some 216 supermarkets, 
perhaps a billion-a-year in the future. 

Bread & Ostrich Eggs. This penchant 
for sprouting stores and making money 
has been a characteristic of Food Fair 
ever since Stein’s uncles, George and 
Samuel Friedland, opened the chain’s 
first supermarket in 1938. 

That market marked the Friedlands’ 
first departure from their string of con- 
ventional stores in Pennsylvania. They 
rented a one-time garage in Harrisburg 
(Pa.) for $150 a month, repainted, 









FIRST FOOD FAIR: 
suburbia reciprocates 


remodeled and stocked it, took full 
page ads in local papers under the 
name, “Giant Quality Food Price Cut- 
ter.” Says George: “We did more busi- 
ness there the first week ($15,000) 
than we were doing in all our other 
stores.” Quite a phenomenal business, 
too, since eggs then went for a penny 
each, oranges for seven cents a dozen 
and butter, 19%c a pound. Heartened 
by this success, the Friedlands threw all 
their merchandising skill behind a 
supermarket chain in five middle At- 
lantic states and Florida. From the 
beginning, the Friedlands carefully 
picked their store sites, a precedent for 
Stein’s choice this month of booming 
suburban locales near Trenton and in 
Coral Gables. By doing this, Stein, who 
also clusters most of his stores near big 
cities like New York and Baltimore, 
shrewdly keeps his markets (except for 
the Florida string) within a close-knit 
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250-mile radius of the head offig 
in Philadelphia. The. result is ty 
fold: less warehouse-to-market shipping 
costs; no large ad or merchandising q. 
penses that burden other large chain; 
like nationwide Great A&P, whos 
4,000 stores sprawl across the county, 

Once he has his store site picked an 
market built, Stein lures the custome 
inside with attractive features. The ney 
market near Trenton, for instance 
soothes the housewife with a paste. 
painted interior, cools her with air cop. 
ditioning and has the added fillips of 
high outside windows, high ceiling; 
fluorescent lighting and a roomy 20,00) 
square feet of space. The financial fillip 
for Stein is that these stores really rep 
resent low investments. He knock 
down his usual capital outlay of $400, 
000 to $100,000 by leasing the site and 
smart mortgaging. 

When he gets the customer inside 
Stein presents him or her with a te 
mendous variety of products. Says he: 
“You can pick any of 5,000 items fron 
bread to ostrich eggs.” And that is m 
gag but part of Stein’s merchandising 
magic. While selecting some of th 
“5,000 items,” you are bound, by Food 
Fair’s figuring, to take not only foo 
with a 17% markup but a non-food item 
or two with a 40% markup. That extn 
reach by the customer, dropping a nov- 
food item like drugs in the market bag, 
has meant an operating margin fo 
Food Fair of 4.4%, while other chains 
glean a margin between 3% and 3.5%. 

Although ambitious enough in push- 
ing non-food lines, Stein shies away 
from the food processing field and its 
marked ups and downs. His stores do 
a little small-scale baking, coffee roast- 
ing and meat cutting. But the voice 
of experience has warned Stein what 
to do about food processing: when the 
Friedlands rocked the supermarket 
world by being the first to introduce 
pre-packaged, self-service meat, thei 
meat sales doubled overnight. 

Money Matters. From its bag of dos 
and don’t’s in merchandising Food Fait 
earned $2.31 on the common for the 
latest fiscal year up to May 1 vs. $1.7 
last year. But stockholders got a 
part of this—80c—since Stein has bees 
and is plowing money into his expat 
sion plans. Stein wants to add to this 
sizable chunk some $20 million dol- 
lars from a proposed increase in FO 
Fair's indebtedness from $25 million 
to $35 million and sale of $10 million 
in supermarket and warehouse proper 
ties to insurance companies on a 
back basis. With that money slated for 
expansion to $500 million in 
business by 1956, stockholders might 
well wonder what Stein might need t0 
father Food Fair's billion dollar baby 
later on. 
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there were geopolitical considerations behind fruitless fulminations 
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—__LABOR RELATIONS 


The last word 


THE employee's ear has become 
something of a cause célébre in la- 
bor relations. 

For nine months now, the new 
National Labor Relations Board has 
been wrestling with the question: 
“Who should be allowed to get in 
the last word on the eve of a ‘union’ 
or ‘no-union’ election among newly- 
organized workers?” It seems that 
both sides—management and union 
—are, nobly or ignobly, so dedicated 
to the First Amendment, that each 
insists on getting his verbal licks be- 
fore the workers trek to the polls. 
To the uninitiated in the machina- 
tions of labor-management strate- 
gies, the answer seems a simple 
“Let ’em both talk and let the 
worker decide.” But such reason, 
logic and practicality are not for the 
cunning, legalistic minds which plan 
the moves for bosses and unions on 
the labor relations chessboard. In- 
deed, the issue of “free speech” in 
connection with union organizing 
campaigns might well explode into 
a major plank in the platforms of 
both parties at the next Presidential 
conventions. 

During most of the Wagner Act 
the employer was forced to be strict- 
ly a bystander during a union drive 
to organize his workers. He could 
not express an opinion openly on 
unions, he was gagged against mak- 
ing any counter-charges to high- 
pressure union propaganda. “Total 
neutrality” was the way the NLRB 
interpreted the meaning of the law. 

Later, came a relaxation. Manage- 
ment was allowed to open its mouth, 
say anything it pleased in talking to 
workers, provided there were no 
threats of reprisal for supporting a 
union or promises of raises or other 
benefits if employees nixed the union 
in an election. This was a big ad- 
vance over the “neutrality” doctrine. 
The Taft-Hartley Act reaffirmed the 
ungagging of the employer and to- 
day Mr. Boss can be as articulate 
and honey-tongued as he pleases 
provided there is no coercion in his 
statements or reprisals in his actions. 

But the waters soon became 
muddy again. One day last year the 
management of a department store 
(Bonwit Teller, N. Y.) corralled all 
its workers together, bid them to 
stop work and to listen to a speech 
from the boss on the subject of 


unionism. It was a rather mellow 





speech, free of 
venom, and per- 
fectly within the 
orbit of legal re- 
strictions. When 
the union lost the 
ensuing election 
it charged “un- 
fair labor practice” on the grounds 
that the employer addressed a “cap- 
tive audience” and did not let the 
union answer—on company time and 
on company premises. The union 
was upheld by the NLRB which 
maintained that the workers were 
not a voluntary audience and there- 
fore the union must be given a 
chance to answer back. 

To say that management was 
aroused at this alleged violation of 
private property, is to put it mildly. 
So the NLRB came up with “plague 
on both your houses” rule, It said 
that for 24 hours before an election, 
neither side, the union nor manage- 
ment, can “talk union” to workers 
on company time. 

This set off a brace of new ma- 
neuvers. Two weeks ago an em- 
ployer made a speech to “captive” 
employees on a Friday night. The 
union election was to be held on 
Monday. “Foul,” yelled the union, 
because the week-end gave it no op- 
portunity to reply. The NLRB, how- 
ever, upheld the employer. Another 
company got around the 24-hour 
rule this way. A few hours before 
an election, the management hired a 
sound truck and while workers were 
at lunch—on plant property but not 
at the job—the loud speaker from 
across the street made a plea for 
workers’ loyalty to the company. 
The Board passed this one too, as 
“within the law.” 

The NLRB made another move 
not calculated to make union friends. 
It has been almost traditional in la- 
bor law that an employer had no 
right to ask a worker whether or not 
he was a union member. A fortnight 
ago the Board reversed this long- 
standing regulation. By a 3-2 ma- 
jority it held that an employer has a 
right to solicit such information. 

But unions argue these new de- 
cisions grant unwarranted right to 
employers to “brainwash” workers 
before they go to the polls. It’s a 
fiery issue and you'll be hearing 
more and more about it in coming 
months. 


Lawrence Stessin 








METAL FABRICATORS 


SAFETY RAZOR’S LATHER 


AFTER using a safety razor for the first 
time, Oliver Wendell Holmes, the elder, 
“determined to let other persons know 
what convenience” his then new-fan- 
gled “reaping machine” offered. Like 
Holmes, clean-shaven Sidney Weil, 53, 
president of the American Safety Razor 
Co., is pledged to broadcasting the vir. 
tues of the nick-proof blade and has 
been doing so ever since 1926, when 
he joined the company as an export 
manager. 

Cutting in a Pal. After becoming 
American’s top blademan in May of 
last year, like Holmes, Weil had to be- 
come something of an autocrat, for the 
company’s pretax profit margins had 
slipped from a high-water mark of 
27.2% in 1946 to a lowly 6.3% in 1952. 
Weil honed American’s competitive 
edge by buying up two rival blade 
makers, the Pal and Personna compa- 
nies. He then consolidated all manu- 
facturing activities into his Brooklyn 
(N.Y.) plant, and apparently increased 
efficiency. Last year, American’s pretax 
profit margins climbed to 8.5% and in 
the first six months of this year per 
share earnings increased from 29% 
to 38c. 

A Little Nick. But last month Safety 
Razor almost suffered a slight nick in 
its climbing fortunes. Weil was in a 
lather over a labor relations prob- 
lem that might have prevented still 
other improvement plans from mesh- 
ing smoothly. When he divulged that 
he would move American’s blade-mak- 
ing operations out of his antiquated 
Brooklyn factory to a ground-hugging, 
one-story “efficiency” plant in Staunton 
(Va.), Local 475 of the Communist- 
tainted United Electrical Workers 
balked at first and rejected Weil’s offer 
to keep all employees who wanted to 
move, and pension off or give severance 
pay to those who did not. Charging a 
slowdown last month, Weil also claimed 
the union had tried to wreck negotia- 
tions for a new contract that would last 
until May while he made the move 4 
gradual one. When he threatened to 
leave immediately, the union came to 
heel in an eleventh-hour agreement. 

Before the final, midnight session 
with the union in a Brooklyn hotel, 
Weil had gloomily predicted that 
American Safety Razor’s earnings pros 
pects for the rest of the year might be 
“dim.” But after the ink was dry 
the UE contract, Weil brightened, aP 
parently losing his fears of the heavy 
non-recurring costs he might have 
shouldered by a sudden move 1 
Brooklyn. Now he could get on with 
his plans to sharpen American's col 
petitive edge. 
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One day not long after the close of 
World War I, a young man turned 
up in the oil-endowed boomtown of 
Cisco (Tex.) with $5,000 in his 
kick and the idea of buying an in- 
terest in the local bank. He put up 
at a scrawny little hotel called the 
Mobley, watched with such awed 
fascination the traffic in the lobby 
that he forgot all about the bank, 
bought the hotel instead. Since then, 
Conrad Nicholson Hilton, the latter 
day Cisco Kid, has become the big- 
gest boniface in all hostelry. 

At 66, robust (6’2”, 185 pounds) 
Conrad Hilton is president and 
prime mover of Hilton Hotels Corp., 
biggest and plushest chain of inns 
in the world. Last month Innkeeper 
Hilton put more distance between 
his Hilton Hotels and its nearest 
competitor, the Sheraton Corp. 
With the sure-fisted grace of a bell- 
boy snaring a flipped coin, Connie 
Hilton snapped up Houston’s showy 
$21,000,000 Shamrock Hotel, whose 
air-conditioned, TV-equipped 1,100 
rooms brought the Hilton holdings to 
19 hotels, 18,344 rooms. 

Next he outmaneuvered big real 
estate operator William Zeckendorf 
(see p. 28), in one fell swoop cor- 
ralled the entire Statler Hotel chain, 
third biggest in the nation, with 
eight hotels and two more abuilding, 
thus swelling the Hilton group to a 
grand total of 27 hotels, 30,000 
rooms. This hectic state of acquisi- 
tiveness prompted one radio wit to 
observe that when one of Hilton’s 
three sons was married last month 
the wedding had to take place on a 
Saturday—“It was the only day his 
old man wasn’t buying a hotel.” 

Head Start. If Hotelman Hilton 
has his way, the buying has only 
barely begun. After the Statler deal 
was in the Hilton bag, he winked: 
“When you consider how big the 
hotel business really is, we've got 
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to a long way to go.” 

to Since his start with Cisco’s Mob- 
2 ley, Hilton has come a long way. 
ion Born in San Antonio (New Mexico, 
tel, not Texas), Hilton went to military 
hat pre}) schools and part way through 
“05° college before settling down to help 
be his iather, a Norwegian immigrant, 
on Tun a sizable assorted batch of in- 
ap- terests: a coal mine, bank, general 
avy store—and a hotel. In World War I, 
ave he served in France with the Quar- 





termaster Corps. Shortly after his 
retum home, Hilton’s father died, 

















— ‘MR. PRESIDENT” 
Hilton Hotels’ Conrad Hilton 


leaving him a $5,000 legacy. With 








that, $15,000 from friends and an- 
other $20,000 from the Cisco bank, 
Hilton got the Mobley. In the next 
15 years, he bought, built or leased 
about 18 hotels throughout Texas. 
The Big Dealer. In assembling his 
vast empire, Hilton has swung some 
50 different deals, always with a 
shrewd trader’s eye for a bargain. He 
nabbed San Francisco's Sir Francis 
Drake for $275,000, sold it four 
years later for a $500,000 prof- 
it, later grabbed off Los Angeles’ 
swank Town House, built in 1929 at 
a cost of $3,000,000, for $175,000 
in cash and the burden of its 
$830,000 debt. In New York 
(where he now has five hotels), 
Hilton pointedly did not try a 
frontal assault on the Waldorf- 
Astoria (which he really coveted), 
instead pulled a diversionary tactic 
by taking over the Roosevelt. Ob- 
ject: to try his hand at running a 
large metropolitan hotel and at the 
same time to ingratiate himself with 
the New York Central, which owned 
the land on which both hotels stood. 
Hilton accomplished both ends of his 
master plan, got the Waldorf, too. 
In one successful coup after an- 
other, Hilton raised his flag over 
Manhattan’s sumptuous Plaza (“the 
expensive, aristocratic old lady”), 
Chicago’s huge Stevens (a $30,000,- 
000 building for which he paid a 
piddling $7,375,000) and the plush, 
highly profitable Palmer House, the 
“anchor” of Hilton’s hotel chain 
(price: close to $20,000,000). 
Hilton Abroad. Some of his big- 
gest bargains have been struck out- 
side the U.S. (where about 8% of 
Hilton’s revenues originate). In 
1949, Hilton undertook the care, 
feeding and grooming of a hotel that 






the Puerto Rican Government hoped 
would become the tourist Mecca of 
the Caribbean. The Puerto Rico In- 
dustrial Development Corp., an offi- 
cial island agency, footed the entire 
bill, which eventually came to $7,- 
300,000, but it was Hilton and his 
team who selected the site, designed 
and constructed the building, bought 
the furniture and picked the equip- 
ment. And it was Hilton’s name that 
went up on the roof: Caribe Hilton. 
Now the most modern hotel in 
the entire Caribbean area, the 307- 
room air-conditioned Caribe is the 
biggest tourist lure the island has. 
Under Hilton management, the ho- 
tel last year had an occupancy rate 
of 82%. Hilton’s helping: about one- 
third of the operating profit. 
Hilton’s pet philosophy as a hotel 
man is first to acquire hotels big in 
size and rich in prestige (he rarely 
pays more than 35% in cash for his 
purchases), Once under Hilton man- 
agement, their particular period 
charm is zealously guarded from 
change (e.g., the old-worldly atmos- 
phere of the Plaza); only their prof- 
it-making potential is fully exploited. 
Hilton believes there is not a foot 
of Hilton hotel space that can not 
be made to carry its own weight. 
Digging for Gold. At the Palmer 
House (which together with the 
Conrad Hilton, Waldorf and New 
Yorker constitute the four largest 
hotel properties in the world), Hil- 
ton got rid of a bookshop that 
was paying $300 a month rent, 
installed a cocktail lounge instead, 
thereby adding $1,000 a day to the 
Hilton till. He made shrewd use of 
two hollow, decorative pillars in the 
Waldorf lobby by fitting them with 
showcases, renting them out at 
$5,000 a year. Until Hilton put in 
the sophisticated Rendezvous Room 
at the Plaza (annual gross: $600,- 
000), it was a cellar storage space. 
Hilton calls such property im- 
provement “digging for gold,” is al- 
ready digging for new treasure out- 
side the U.S. He has hotels abuild- 
ing in Istanbul, Mexico City and 
Acapulco, is busy planning others 
for Havana, Rome, London, Paris, 
Cairo and Vancouver. Last year Hil- 
ton’s hotels grossed $97,570,000, 
netted $6,410,000, almost $2,000,- 
000 more than in 1952. But, says 
Conrad Hilton: “To start a hotel... 
to see it open with splendor! That’s 
what gives the thrill, and not figuring 
how to make a little more money.” 
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a break for 
the Summer 


Bachelor 


While your family’s away this 
summer why not keep a room 
or suite in town, free from home 
cares and problems? Attractive 
Rentals July and August at spe- 
cial season rates. Television in 
all rooms. Transient and Monthly 
Occupancy. Ask for Booklet “F”’. 


Charles W. Schwefel, Owner-Mgr. 


HOTEL 
Gramercy Park 


Lexington Ave. at 2lst St. 
NEW YORK. N. Y. 








Bean’s 
Leather 


Week-end 


Bag 


size 7” x 14”, as shown. 





Made of high grade glove tanned cow- 
hide. It has two outside zipper pockets, 


Bottom is re- 


inforced with thick buckram on inside 
and protected with five brass studs on 


bottom. Zipper closing. A very 


good look- 


ing, practical bag for traveling, hunting 
and fishing. Color, Cream. Size 1614” x 7” 
on bottom, 14” high. Price $19.60 post- 
paid includes 10% Luggage Tax. Send for 
free sample of leather and new Fall 


Catalog. 


L. L. Bean, Inc., 128 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
Mfrs. Hunting and Camping Specialties 





KEEP YOUR EYES ON SALES 


Use monthly sales graphs that 
tell you day-by-day how you stand 


a 
S 





Thornton Co., 


1036 Peachtree, 


Dept. FB-9 
Atlanta, Ga. 








RESEARCH FOR BUSINESS 





Employee attitude studies 


One of our readers has inquired 
about the use of business research in 
the field of employee relations. He 
observes that good employee rela- 
tions is a key consideration for any 
manufacturer operating in today’s 
competitive market and expresses 
some doubt that business research 
techniques can be effective. 

“Can you get employees to tell 
you the truth about how they feel?” 

“Isn't it possible that studies 
among employees may only,stir them 
up and cause trouble?” > 

“Assuming research can secure 
full and accurate information—how 
can it be used to improve the work- 
ers’ feelings toward the company?” 

These are big and important 
questions, probably common ‘to a 
great many businessmen. They need 
straightforward answers because no 
management can afford to act in this 
important field on inaccurate or in- 
complete information. 

Taking the questions one at a 
time, there is ample proof that busi- 
ness research techniques, properly 
applied, can secure true and com- 
plete information from employees— 
but to do this, two big problems 
must be overcome. 

First, the problem of overcoming 
the workers’ common fear that criti- 
cism of management, working con- 
ditions or employee benefits might 
result in the loss of their jobs. 

Second, the problem of overcom- 
ing some workers’ difficulties in 
expressing their opinions clearly. 

The research procedures which 
solve these problems are not widely 
known. They are concerned both 
with meeting arrangements and 
questioning techniques. 

An experienced research organiza- 
tion will make individually tailored 
arrangements according to the type 
of employee, the kind and size of 
the business firm, and the current 
status of management-labor rela- 
tions. 

To overcome fears concerning job 
security, the employees are given a 
complete understanding of the pur- 
pose behind the survey and how the 
findings will be used. They are 
assured of complete anonymity 
through joint statements from care- 
fully selected company and research 
spokesmen, and by the use of proven 
psychological principles in the actual 
interviewing situation. 

To overcome the second major 
difficulty, concerning inarticulate 


workers, experi- 
enced - based 
“know how” in 
the preparation 
of the question- 
naires makes it 
possible for em- 
ployees to get 
their complete 
ideas across. Al- 
so, there is a 
little known but effective scaling 
technique with which an employee 
can indicate the intensity of his feel- 
ing on a particular viewpoint—with- 
out relying on his vocabulary. 

For proof that research techniques 
can secure complete and truthful 
information, I cite the case of a 
manufacturer who achieved labor 
harmony in the face of a union juris- 
dictional dispute. 

Conflicting demands from the op- 
posing unions were causing confu- 
sion and the excessive amount of 
time required for handling grievance 
cases was interfering with efficient 
plant operations. 

By researching the workers’ atti- 
tudes on all key issues, the areas 
of confusion and misunderstanding 
were clearly shown and ranked in 
the order of their importance. 

With this evidence, good lines of 
communication were established— 
as was illustrated by the hot issue of 
pensions. At the time of the inter- 
view, one union plan was better 
understood and favored over the 
company plan by a 2-1 ratio. With 
the research findings as their guide, 
the company plan was re-explained 
to correct misunderstanding. 

Later when the employees voted 
for a pension plan, they chose the 
company plan 9-1 over the previ- 
ously favored union plan. Only 
accurate information from employees 
made such a victory possible. 

The question, “will studies among 
employees stir them up and cause 
trouble” can be answered both 
ways: Yes, if undertaken at a time 
when feelings are running too high 
and strong tensions are present—No, 
if the timing is right. Most em- 
ployees want to think well of their 
company and interest in how they 
feel about things is usually a wel- 
come sign that management is trying 
to do the right thing! 


by Patrick Coyle 


Next issue: how research findings 
help to improve employee-manage- 
ment relations. 


————< 
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TELEVISION 


GENERAL MALAISE 


“ConsipER the Rockefellers,” muses 
Abraham Blumenkrantz. “Back in the 
1932 depression their Radio City 
looked like a white elephant. Now look 
at it. It’s worth millions more than they 
put into it.” To Blumenkrantz, 56, and 
a veteran of radio’s early days, contem- 
plation of how yesterday's downs can 
become tomorrow’s ups is comforting. 
His $11.8 million TV-parts-making 
General Instrument Corporation has 
fallen into a slough that might well 
have disheartened even old John D. 

Tuner's Troubles. Investors have tak- 
en due note of General Instrument'’s 
troubles. Since 1947 and in the midst 
of a bull market, General Instrument 
common has sold off from a high of 
16% to a low of 8% this year. What is 
worse, in two of the last five years, 
generally a period in which TV set 
components were in big demand, Gen- 
eral Instrument ran in the red. Though 
bloody, Chairman Blumenkrantz, who 
owns 15% of his company’s 817,793 
outstanding common shares, is still un- 
bowed and attributes General Instru- 
ment’s wounds to a_bone-wrenching 
series of adversities: 

* Technical bugs which cropped up 
in General Instrument’s TV-tuners over 
1948-50. 

* Hardly was this problem licked, 
than still another reared its head. Con- 
vinced that color TV, like prosperity, 
was “just around the corner,” potential 
videots were chary of buying black- 
s and-white sets, correspondingly de- 
pressed General Instrument’s tuner and 
coil sales. 

* Then, taking what Blumenkrantz 
concedes was an over-enthusiastic view 
of ultra high frequency TV’s sales po- 
tential, General Instrument plunged 
into production of combination UHF- 
VHF tuners, wound up selling to a 
phantom market. Instead of the hoped 
for 75%, only 15% of set-buyers were 
willing to shell out an extra $20-25 for 
built-in UHF. 

Diversification Wanted. Though grog- 
gy from the aftereffects of still another 
deficit in this year’s first half, Blumen- 
krantz hopes that TV set demands will 
heat up enough towards the end of the 
year to melt dealer inventories and set 

eral Instrument once again on the 
profits push. If this happens, Blumen- 

tz hopes to maintain his current 

annual dividend rate. The latter 
was cut from $1 in June, five months 
ater Blumenkrantz floated 200,000 
shares of common stock which brought 
in $2.2 million and boosted General In- 
‘ttument’s cash-to-total assets ratio to 
’ whopping 45%. Blumenkrantz plans 
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TRUCKS. TOO. 
SHIFT FOR 
THEMSELVES 


















PRODUCTION 





with 
BORG-WARNER 
Automatic 
Transmission 


e Smoother, faster shifting, quicker pick-up, better gas 
mileage, lower maintenance cost, less driver tension and 
fatigue . . . these are some of the benefits now available 
in ¥2 to 1-ton trucks equipped with Borg-Warner Auto- 
matic Transmission. 


Recognized as the most flexible and versatile automatic 
in the industry, this outstanding B-W transmission has 
the over-all equivalent of four speeds — with two gear 
speeds, a converter, and direct drive. Solid direct drive 
in high—no slippage, no engine racing. Exceptional rock- 
ing ability in snow, mud, slush or sand. 100% downhill 
engine braking. Easiest of all automatics to service and 
maintain—entire transmission assembly can be readily 
removed independent of converter assembly and con- 
verter housing. 


As for fuel economy, in traffic and door-to-door delivery 
service the B-W truck automatic has shown from 9% 
to 40% increase in gas mileage — a bonanza saving in 
fleet operations. 


Designed, engineered and produced by Borg-Warner’s 
Detroit Gear Division, this new truck automatic trans- 
mission is readily adaptable to the special requirements 
of each vehicle on which it is used, and to the widely 
varying characteristics of different engines. It is a typical 
example of the engineering skills and production fa- 
cilities applied to every Borg-Warner product. 


B-W engineering makes it work 
B-W production makes it available 


BorG-WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: 

ATKINS SAW e BORG & BECK e BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL 
BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS e CALUMET STEEL e DETROIT GEAR 
FRANKLIN STEEL ¢ HYDRALINE PRODUCTS ¢ INGERSOLL PRODUCTS 
INGERSOLL STEEL e LONG MANUFACTURING ¢ LONG MANUFACTURING 
CO., LTD. ¢ MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS » MECHANICS 
UNIVERSAL JOINT © MORSE CHAIN ¢ MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. 
NORGE e PESCO PRODUCTS ¢ REFLECTAL CORP. © ROCKFORD 
CLUTCH e SPRING DIVISION © WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 
WARNER GEAR e WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. * WOOSTER DIVISION 


to put his cash to good use. He is hunt- 
ing for one or more small electronics 
firms with government contracts to give 
General some badly-needed diversifi- 
cation. 

As Blumenkrantz has learned from 
competing Standard Coil Co., diversifi- 
cation is one way of hedging against 
the ups and downs characteristic of the 
TV field. Thanks partly to its flourish- 
ing Kollsman Instrument division and 
defense billings, Standard Coil’s sales in 
this year’s first quarter were quadruple 
those of General Instrument’s. And 
over the last five years, Standard has 
not only grown faster but has netted 
an average of $2.20 a share in the past 
five years on a book value of $7.50 vs. 
General’s average of 80c on book value 
of $9.61. 

New Hue? But Blumenkrantz, blunt 
in discussing his vicissitudes, is firmly 
convinced that the future holds a 
brighter ineome sheet for General In- 
strument. With color looming some- 
where on the TV horizon and ample 
capital to seize on diversification oppor- 
tunities, Blumenkrantz is determined 
not to miss any more buses. Still, the 
outspoken Blumenkrantz tempers his 
hope with the admission that “In this 
business, once you fall behind, it is 
tough to catch up.” 


: MACHINERY 


ON THE LINE 


Ever since Otto Mergenthaler invented 
the Linotype method of setting hot 
type mechanically, Brooklyn’s Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co. has been the dar- 
ling of printers and publishers through- 
out the world. But graphic artists have 
never given up looking for a cold way 
of doing the same job through photo- 
typesetting. The way, however, has 


PRESIDENT REED: 


been paved with failure: 25 years ago, 
a Swiss firm dropped $2,000,000 in a 
fruitless attempt to develop and exploit 
a photo-typesetting process. 

Thus, when Intertype Corp., Mer- 
genthaler’s closest competitor, an- 
nounced such a method five years ago, 
the industry confidently awaited a simi- 
lar announcement from Mergenthaler’s 
young (then 32), go-getting President 
Martin Reed. None came. Though Mer- 
genthaler had a photo-typesetter on its 
boards, Reed admitted, the market was, 
in his opinion, not ready for the photo 
process. Instead, Mergenthaler put all 
its chips on the Blue Streak Comet 
model of the Linotype, which could set 
type from tape and cast slugs three 
times faster than manually operated 
machines. 

Voices of Doom. Printers applauded 
the teletypesetter, but in letting Inter- 
type carry the photo-typesetting ball, 
Mergenthaler won only jeers from 
havoc-crying experts, who predicted 
the company was steering itself straight 
for the rocks. Doom-voiced stockhold- 
ers wanted to know why their com- 
pany had missed the boat. Omniscient 
Columnist Walter Winchell solemnly 
assured his readers that famed old Mer- 
genthaler was just about washed up. 

Reed’s refusal to pay any attention 
to advice from the sidelines has since 
amply proved him right. Since 1950, 
more than 1,500 Comets have been 
sold vs. only 85 _ photo-typesetters. 
Moreover, for a company that had been 
written off by know-it-all analysts. Mer- 
genthaler last month was showing a 
surprising degree of good health. Its 
nine-month earnings report listed net 
sales of $19,840,743 vs. $16,789,877 at 
the same stage last year, a pretax profit 
of $2,157,322 compared with $1,813,- 
108 in 1953's first nine months. All of 
which added up to a net of $2.77 a 


LINOFILM: 
the Cassandras are taking a new line 
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share, 6lc a share better than last yex 
Mergenthaler, which makes 60% 
all the line-casting machines sold 4 
the U.S. and 70% of all those go 
abroad, also has great expectations fy, 
the future. When the Graphic Arts k;. 
position opens in Chicago next yew 
Mergenthaler will at long last have 
view its own photo-typesetting app. 
ratus, a device called Linofilm. 
Negative Results. After years of de 
velopment, Mergenthaler’s Reed think 
that the art of photocomposing has now 
come along far enough to make 
economic use of Linofilm. Unlike any. 
thing else on the market, Mergenthal. 
ers Linofilm, an electro-mechanical de 
vice, comes in two sections: a keyboar! 
unit:and a photographic unit. In on 
operation, the keyboard unit produce 
perforated tape and regular typewrite 
copy for editing purposes. The photo 
unit, gobbling up the tape, sets type m 
film. From the film negative, a photo 
engraving is made and the end-produd 
(e.g., a newspaper page, a book folio) 
is printed from the etched plate. 
Mergenthaler, though it has carried 
the process a long and wearisome wij, 
does not expect linofilm to supplat 
Linotype the way Linotype made hané- 
set type obsolete. “We'd like it to” 
says Director of Planning Donal 
Reich, “because then we'd be able tv 
replace most of the 65,000 Linotype 
we've produced. Instead, we thin 
Linofilm will grow apace with Lim 
type. We don’t expect to flood the mar 
ket with them next year, but we think 
by then we'll be able to sell them.” 


HOTELS 


HILTON MOVES IN 


In 1916 Charles Evans Hughes retired 
to suite 170 in Manhattan’s Hotel Astor 
confident that he had been electel 
president of the U.S. Sleeping sound) 
on the congratulations of his supportes, 
Hughes discovered they were prem 
ture the next morning when he wé 
tumbled out of bed by a landslide vol 
from California that carried Woodr 
Wilson back into office. 
Big (6-ft., 200 pounds) Willis 
Zeckendorf, 49, who acquired the Asto 
last month, had an equally rude awak 
ening a few days after he cl 
$1.5 million deal. Kingpin of Webb! 
Knapp, Inc., New York’s huge 
estate firm, Zeckendorf went to 
certain that an unrelated deal (FoRB™ 
July 15) had also netted him the 9 
million Hotels Statler Company, ” 
nation’s third largest hotel chain. 
Canny Conrad. But while Big Bill v 
sleeping, another landslide rumbled 
from the West in the form of @ 
fornia-resident Conrad N. Hilton, ® 
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meckendorf confined his dickering to 
1e Statler management. Hilton, presi- 
vent of world’s largest Hilton Hotels 
wrp., laid Zeckendorf low by going to 
he top: the handful of stockholders, 
nostly members of the Statler family, 
ho actually control the chain. 

Hilton’s infiltration set Wall Streeters 
» buzzing like chambermaids in a 
inen closet. Right under the Zecken- 
jorf nose, Hilton agreed to pay the 
ctatler family $50 a share for 753,000 
shares of Statler common, 49.9% of the 
otal outstanding. Hilton later offered 

» same price (which Zeckendorf had 
iso bid) to minority stockholders. 

Although the deal probably was the 
argest in the history of hoteldom, 
anny Conrad Hilton had no intention 
of diluting his strong Hilton stock to 
pay for it. He believes in putting his 
ash into money-making capital im- 
provements, likes deals involving a 

inimum of money and common stock. 

all Streeters, who know their Hilton 
pretty well by now, believe that about 

othirds of the $76 million transac- 
ion is being financed by insurance 
ompanies. They think that Hilton may 
ell some debentures and/or preferred 
stock, predict that the maneuver will 
not inflate his present 1,613,640 out- 
tanding common shares by more than 
075,000 shares. 

Eyes on Texas. Last month Hilton 
pnnounced that he had also managed to 
buy the fabled Shamrock Hotel in 

ouston (Tex.). 

Hilton may be more successful with 
he Houston hostelry than oilman 

len McCarthy. Between 1946 and 

1958, the Hilton chain’s occupancy 
ate dropped 18%, about the same as 
he industry as a whole, But over that 
ame period, Old Pro Hilton’s operat- 
ng profit margin dropped only 11%, 

nd earnings from operations actually 

limbed 26% to $2.56 a share. Book 

alue jumped to $25, a gain of 186%. 

With his key in the Statler door, 

onrad Hilton looked to even bigger 

ings across the threshold. Commented 
ie: “Substantial economies in operating 
sts will be effected as a result of the 
quisition. Our experience has shown 
fat where we have operated two or 
ore hotels in one city, major cost re- 
uctions can be made by consolida- 
on. 
And Big Bill Zeckendorf? Said he of 
‘ newly-acquired Astor: “Rumors, 
‘Se Tumors, have been going around 
wn that we look more kindly on an 
tice building for this site. On the con- 
‘ry, We are now making plans to elab- 
rate, if possible, the Old World 
mort and services”—including New 
orld air conditioning—“which make 
e Astor renowned.” Big Bill was still 
hotel game, but not in as big a 
*Y as before the California landslide. 
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EVERY PLANT LOCATION SHOULD HAVE ALL J°* FOR EFFICIENT OPERATION 


HANDS with 
how-to-do-it 
skill 





... keep payroll costs in line 


i 


People with hands like these make up the highly skilled 
working forces in the West Penn Electric service area in the 
five states of Maryland, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, 
and Virginia. These folks are qualified for almost any job 

in modern business and industry, whether heavy or light 
manufacturing, fabricating, or processing. 











In many parts of this area, female employment is normally 
only half the national average—which means a vast pool of 
intelligent, dependable workers for clerical work and 

light manufacturing. 


An electric company in serving an area gains intimate 
knowledge. of the quantity and quality of its labor force. It 
knows how good location can lower labor costs and turn red 
ink into black ink. Before you locate your new plant or 
business anywhere confer with us and learn how to profit by 
being in this center of America’s industrial activity. 


Send for folder ““7 Good Business Reasons” describing advantages 
enjoyed by business and industry in the West Penn Electric service area. 


Write or phone: Area Development Department, 
The West Penn Electric Company, Room 913, 50 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. WHitehall 4-3740. 


1. Major Markets 2. Room to Grow 

3. GOOD WORKERS 4. Natural Resources 
5. Materials 6. Shipping Facilities 
7. Electric Power 











Monongahela Power Company - The Potomac Edison Company - West Penn Power Company 
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A REPORT FOR THE FIRST SIX MONTHS 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEETS 


ASSETS 


June 30, 1954 June 30, 1953 





CasH AND MARKETABLE SECURITIES............. 
RECEIVABLES: 
Retail motor vehicle installment receivables 
Wholesale motor vehicle short-term loans... .. . 
Direct and personal installment loans ......... 
Commercial and other receivables 


Less: Unearned discounts ................- 
eg a ay eee 
eee 
I ok ca wee bee knw aoe es 6 Wa 


LIABILITIES 


Notes PayYaBLE, short term. ...............000- 
Term Notes due within one year................ 
Common Stock Divipenp payable July 2, 1954... . 
Accounts PAYABLE, ACCRUALS AND RESERVES...... 
UNEARNED INSURANCE PREMIUMS ............... 
I ik ike aan the ale hw wie 
SUBORDINATED Lonc-TERM NOTES..............- 
Capita. DEBENTSRES 
PREFERRED STOCK 
Common Stock 
SURPLUS 


$ 66,968,329 


$ 63,565,016 





$424,553.547 
45,487,999 
37,765,548 
25,803,615 


$390,294,935 
43,518,035 
34,515,676 
27,632,007 





$533,610,709 
30,707,576 
11,484,714 


$491,418,419 
7,617,605 


$495,960,653 
28,808,409 
__10,860.629 
$456,291,615 
4,865,586 








$566,004,353 


$255.560.050 


$524,722,217 


$267.970,700 





43,250,000 ——— 
1,406,462 — 
24,724,799 25,277,212 
24,876,229 23,689,035 
85,455,000 95,005,000 
35,000,000 37,500,000 
9,000,000 = ——— 
12,500,000 9,700,000 
31,254,720 31,254,720 
42,977,093 34,325,550 
$566,004.353 


$524,722.217 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENTS 


Six Months Ended 
June 30, 1954 June 30, 1953 


Discount, interest, premiums and other income... . 
Operating expenses 
Net income before Federal income tax........... 
Provision for Federal income tax.............- 
Net income 


Consolidated net earnings per share of common stock 
after payment of preferred dividends......... 


INDIAN 


HOME OFFICE: 


SOUTH BEND, 


$44,804,470 
30,127,935 





$15,461,665 
7,490,000 


$14,676,535 
7,875,000 





.. . 7,971,665 


$ 6,801,535 





Ae 


$2.47 


$2.11 


AND OFFICES IN 


Se Saas a Sg ec 


America’s prosperity is sustained by the 
flow and movement of money through the na- 
tion’s economic blood stream. Without this 
circulation of billions of dollars every year— 
this use of money to move merchandise—in- 
dustry could not earn so well. 


Automobiles are probably the most widely 
accepted symbols of American prosperity. 
They are volume products of one of the na- 
tion’s greatest industries, and their unceasing 
movement back and forth over millions of 
miles of highway is symbolic of the tremendous 
money flow originated by this industry. 


Associates Investment Company 
through its time sales financing in the automo- 
tive field is a major force in sustaining this 
movement of money, this continuous flow of 
capital to create economic prosperity. In the 
past twelve months, Associates has put more 
than one billion dollars to work in automotive 
and allied financing. 





ssociates 


Commercial and Installment Financing 





ASSOCIATES INVESTMENT COMPANY 
ASSOCIATES DISCOUNT CORPORATION 


EMMCO INSURANCE COMPANY 
and other subsidiaries 


145 PRINCIPAL CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
spoganeaneemsnaanaat SS 
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1948 , 1949 , 1950 1951 1952 i953 J FMAWMJIJSAS OND 120 
st eae. ee [ 
THE FORBES INDEX 
solid line is computed monthly, gives equal a 
weight to five factors: head 
1. How much are we producing? (FRB 
production index) { { 5 
2. How many people are working? (BLS 
non-agricultural employment) 
3, How intensively are we working? (BLS 
average weekly hours in manufacture) 
4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB 
department store sales) 
5, How much money is circulating? (FRB { 10 
bank debits, 141 key centers) 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of 
the dallar (1947-49=100), factors 1, 4 
and 5 for seasonal variation. 
Dotted line is an 8~day estimate based on 
tentative figures for five components, all 
of which are subject to later revision.* 
105 
100 
‘Final figures for the five components (1947-49 = 100) 
July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. April May June July 
er 125.9 127.6 125.4 124.9 130.0 127.0 125.0 124.0 123.0 123.0 124.0 124.0 124.0 
© wacncsene 112.6 113.0 113.5 112.8 113.7 113.7 109.4 108.5 108.2 110.1 109.6 110.1 109.6 
Se 101.3 101.5 101.5 101.0 100.3 100.8 98.7 99.2 98.7 97.7 98.5 99.2 98.7 
ROS 107.3 106.3 100.6 104.3 106.1 107.2 102.9 104.1 102.1 105.7 103.6 108.6 110.5 
ank Debits ......... 142.5 131.2 137.3 122.4 136.5 138.0 140.3 145.0 150.0 147.5 143.0 146.7 150.0 
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September Song 


Ust as January has become the tradi- 
onal month for business forecasting, 
September is popularly associated 
ith important changes in market di- 
tion. This, plus the breadth and 
uration of the advance—the high aver- 
ge price level—raises an obvious ques- 
on today: will the last four months of 
as good, stock-pricewise, as 

e first four? 
At first glance, the background rea- 
IS suggesting a “quieting down”—a 
evelling off’—are not difficult to find. 
IN point, the next period of posi- 
stimulus on the corporate news 
ont will be around Thanksgiving, 
€n year-end dividends come up for 
usideration. The coming 30 to 60 
“ys, when the auto industry is chang- 
§ over to new models, primarily will 
a test of the resiliency of the fall 
Pum. Meanwhile, the good news in 
© form of many favorable second- 


ive 
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by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


quarter earnings 
comparisons _al- 
ready has been 
reflected in the 
price level. 

True, stocks 
today are statis- 
tically better val- 
ue than they were at previous Sep- 
tember turning points; i.e., the yields 
are higher and the price-times-earnings 
multiple lower. But this superficial rea- 
soning overlooks at least two offsetting 
considerations: (1) The per share earn- 
ings on which current prices are based 
would not stand up too well if adjust- 
ment were made for the inadequacy of 
depreciation reserves in relation to re- 
production costs. (2) If adjustment is 
made for today’s higher taxes and low- 
er dollar purchasing power, dividend 
yields, for the individual, are probably 
below levels of earlier years. 
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Only trouble with this rationale is 
that it does not apply to the tax-favored 
pension fund and similar fiduciary buy- 
er whose orders thus far have effec- 
tively reversed every market reaction. 
To these sources, a 5% yield on, say. 
American Telephone common—bearing 
in mind that the $9 dividend has be- 
come part of the rate base—is more at- 
tractive than a 3% yield on AA bonds, 
particularly when a constant flow of 
funds pressing for investment permits 
dollar averaging. 

Incidentally, such institutional buy- 
ing—the backbone of the entire ad- 
vance—has had the side effect of cre- 
ating thin, volatile markets in the Dow 
average type of stock. This, plus a wid- 
ening speculative interest in business- 
men’s risk type stocks, means that more 
erratic markets have become common- 
place. In other words, the “price” of 
350 in the Dow is less stability—wider 
interim fluctuations. These short-term 
swings do, however, permit correcting 
individual speculative excesses without 
“toppling over” the apple cart. In the 
past few months there have been sev- 
eral instances when a dangerous tech- 
nical situation later was nullified. 














30% forecast. 


offer open to new readers only.) 


BY AIRMAIL $1.25 [_| 


=” 210 NEWBURY ST. 








Still underwalued — 
26 SECONDARY STOCKS 


Issues in position to rise rapidly 


in more active phase of Bull Market 


—: interest is now swinging definitely to lower- 
priced secondary stocks that still appear undervalued. 
To help you make selections in this fast-moving market, our 
Staff has prepared a special study on 26 stocks with good gain 
possibilities. Prices range from 9 to 44. All but two are 
dividend-payers with yields up to 7.5%. Included are: 


A stock selling below 45 whose earnings jumped to $1.97 in 
second quarter; well-protected dividend returns over 6.5%. 
$9 stock of progressive, nationally known company with 
1954 earnings running sharply higher. A $25 stock with 
strong growth features, with 1954 earnings-gain of some 


Send only $1 for your copy of this Report on “26 Secondary Stocks 
Still Undervalued.” In addition we will send you without charge the 
next 4 issues of the weekly United Reports, covering Stocks, Bonds, 
Business Outlook Commodities, and Washington Developments. (This 


p————-~- FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 -——— 
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UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service. 
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YOU CAN MAKE STOCK 
PROFITS LIKE THIS! 


The Box at right shows our clients’ stock profits in the United 
States following our recommendations. In Canada our two 
latest selections have already risen 113% and 70%. We 
were first in predicting the scope of the Bull Market and 
our weekly letters have been scoring one bulls-eye after 
another. 


We now see the market's direction swinging to lower-priced 
stocks, where bigger percentage profits can be made. With 
3-million-share days now commonplace, selected stocks will 
go to levels not yet dreamed of. Some Canadian shares 
will get a big share of attention. 


Don't follow the crowd, don't pick stocks whose move has 
already been made! Get our weekly letters that have been 
repaying their cost to subscribers all over the country many, 
many times over. Subscribers pay $35 a year, but to ac- 
quaint you with our service we offer a 60-day trial for only 
$1 FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. Don't waste time—it can 
cost you profits! We give selling prices of securities previous- 
ly recommended by us. Send $1 today to— 


CANADIAN AMERICAN ADVISORY, INC. 
1 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


I enclose $1 for 60-day trial to your weekly service 
te include American and Canadian selections for NEW MOVE. 








recommendations 


have CLIMBED 
Am. Smelt. 
Armco Stl. 
Balt. & O. 
Beth. Steel 
Colum. Pic. 
Ill. Cent. 
W. Kidde 
Mar’n Shvl. 
Natl. Cont. 
Northrup 
Pan Amer. 
Radie 
Rep. Stl. 
U.S. Steel 
Union Bag 
Vanadium 
Worthington 


(these are just a 
among many.) 
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With the market as such having beg 
able to maintain good health, h 
much weight should the individual gj 
the outlook for the “averages”? Dog 
the prospect of a further pause for » 
freshment (little net progress was mak 
in August)—if not an intermediate ty 
—spell cause for alarm? Answer is thi 
securities are a personal business, why 
is sauce for the goose may not be sang 
for the gander. Further, in an enviro 
ment which has become so sophisti 
cated as to recognize “cash” earning 
(i.e., reported profits plus depreciatio 
and amortization) the exception has be. 
come the rule. Thus, it can be futik 
to think about the averages when ip 
dividual stocks run counter to the gen 
eral trend. 

Case in point, Chrysler long ago di 
vorced itself from the market as a whok 
by declining from 96 in January 195} 
to 60 in December 1953—and tha 
holding around that level. Note hoy 
well the stock has acted since the divi 
dend was halved, despite official int 
mation that the third quarter will k 
even poorer than the second, when: 
dismal 93c per share was earned, Av- 
swer is threefold: (1) Fact that 195 
will be a transition year was recognized 
long ago. (2) There is no secret to the 
decline in the company’s share of the 
market to 12.6% in the first seve 
months from 21.2% a year ago. (3) 
With its major competition now “out 
in the open, a really radically style 
car may reverse the trend in 1955. 

On another front, are the oils—which 
started downward in the spring and 
only recently turned around—vulnerable 
to the averages? By now, the unfavor 
able factors are well known: Consump 
tion this year has increased at a mud 
slower than expected rate—inventorie 
have been quite high—and Middle Eas 
developments complicate the import 
picture. But the industry has made su 
prising progress in self-regulation asd 
may be able to record a surprising! 
satisfactory year in 1954. All of whid 
may leave the group in a good marke 
position. 

Similarly, threat of a change in “aver 
age” direction may not mean much t? 
textile security holders. The industy 
characteristically moves in a two-yeil 
production cycle, and 1954-55 should 
be the upward phase. Likewise, the 
averages are meaningless to holders af 
tobacco stocks who temporarily can 
cheered by the fact that cigaret co 
sumption in May and June was 
of the year earlier levels after suct® 
sive declines. Similarly, it would tat 
more of a pause than now seems HK 
to discourage an interest in 
Picher. An aggressive management ® 
building a new and different orga 
zation within the corporate fra 












of this manufacturers’ manufacturer. 

On the other hand, even the possi- 
bility of a change in pace can be an 
excuse to sell aircraft manufacturing 
stocks. This because: (1) The first 
blush of the benefits of EPT elimination 
already have been fully recognized in 
the market place. (2) Being a “one 
customer” industry, it is too early to 
tell whether current, extremely high, 
returns on net worth will be permitted. 

No matter what one’s “average” 
view, the building stocks still command 
attention. The new, more liberal hous- 
ing law and an easier credit situation 
could make 1955 the biggest residen- 
tial building year in history. More im- 
mediately, 1954 requires no apologies, 
witness the fact that roofing materials 
prices (a highly competitive segment 
of the business) recently strengthened. 
Issues such as Ruberoid and Lone Star 
Cement are appealing. 
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THE ECONOMY 


(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


berated as the construction industry 
added still another story to one of the 
biggest booms in its history. Though 
non-farm housing starts dropped 7% in 
July, the Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ported that the decline followed a sharp 
contraseasonal rise of 13,000 in June. 
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“( And reassuringly enough, the totals for 
“out’ a July were well above those of any other 
Styled July on record, except for 1950. More- 
‘ over, July was the fifth month this year 
vhidh [22 Which the annual rate of private 
ani Meousing activity equalled or topped 
abe A! 100,000. 

tvor fe The oil industry, whose gasoline 
sump stocks have been high enough to float a 
much ker, managed to cut their supplies 
tories curing the second week of last month 
, Es ft” 480,000 barrels. Stocks now total 
mpor 156,328,000 barrels, not quite 15 mil- 
¢ su: more than last year at this time. 
» an Mp ishtly over 200,000 barrels of the 
sing) drop came from reduced production, as 
whic (°™4€ production and refinery runs con- 
narket EUued to hold at the lower levels that 

have prevailed in recent weeks. 

“ayer Some segments of the economy, how- 
ich ME Were still proceeding under re- 
dus AEC’? pressure. Steel, for one (see 
o-yeal page 18), continued to bend like a de- 
should rective girder. The demand for steel, 
‘ ‘espite earlier hopes, noted E. T. Weir, 





airman of National Steel, gives no 
ndication of improving this month. 

€ output in the last quarter should 
¢ better than the rate in the current 
period (62% of capacity), it probably 
il will not average more than 70%, 
* Commented, adding that there is 
nothing on the horizon to indicate that 
pen hearth operations will soon get 
ack to normal. Weir defined “normal” 
about 85% of capacity. 
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The Boom in . 


BUILDING STOCKS 


N EW construction will be higher again this year (for the 10th consecutive year) 
and will probably set another record in 1955. Housing starts may equal 
the 1950 all-time high of 1.4 million units and non-residential construction will 
probably increase too. Behind the building activity that has sent stocks of build- 
ing material suppliers to the forefront of an advancing market: government-backed 
easy credit terms for home buyers, a strong uptrend in highway outlays, unsatisfied 


demand for housing carried forward from the late Forties. 
gins in many lines are well below the 1949-50 levels. 


However, profit mar- 
Hence, profits of individual 


companies will vary widely. Some are overdiscounting the earnings and dividends 


in sight this year and next. 


The new Value Line Report analyzes 29 leading makers of cement, plywood. 


gypsum, plumbing, heating, paint and other building materials. 


A full-page report 


on each company includes a careful analysis of developments, trends and prospects 
for each company; specific estimates of earnings and dividends for 1954 and 1955 
as well as for the 1958-60 period; a detailed statistical history and price chart; a 
specific classification telling whether the individual stock is in a buying, holding 
or selling zone. Two stocks are found in a buying range now, eight in a selling range. 


Also See SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS on 613 Stocks 


This special 16-page Summary brings you for each stock the Value Line estimates 


of 1954 earnings and dividends and specific recommendations. 


Also, in handy 


reference form: dividend yields, Value Line Quality Ranks, long-term (1956-58) 
estimates of earnings, dividends, prices, relative long-term growth expectancies. 
You will have at your fingertips a summary of the conclusions reached in the 


698-page Value Line Survey. 


SPECIAL: Under this Special Introductory Offer, you will receive in the 
next 4 weeks new Ratings & Reports on over 200 stocks and 14 industries: 
In addition, as a bonus at no extra charge, the 16-page SUMMARY OF RECOM- 
MENDATIONS and the new 64-page Issue analyzing 57 leading Building and 


Chemical stocks including: 


Air Reduction Crane Co. 
American Cyanamid Dow Chemical 
American Radiator Du Pont 

Carrier Corp. Johns-Maaville 
Certain-teed Lone Cemen 


Mathieson Chemical Otis Elevator 
Minn. Mining & Mfg. Texas Gulf Sul. 
Monsanto Chemical Union Carbide 
National Gypsum U. S. Plywood 
National Lead and 37 others 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 
Includes 4 weekly editions of Ratings & Reports—covering 200 stocks in 14 


industries. 


scription $120.) 


It includes also a Special Situation Recommendation, Supervised 
Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Letters and 4 weekly Supplements. 


(Annual sub- 
*New subscribers only. 


Plus the 16-page Summary of Recommendations and the 64-page Chemical 
and Building issue at No Extra Charge. 


Name .. 


Address . 


Zone State 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-22 


The VALUE LINE Investment Survey — 


Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & CO., Inc. 
The Value Line Survey Building 





5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 














“HOW IS THE MARKET? 


We factually measure the e 


BING BOWE = SLUNG PRESSURE 


forces controlling trends! 
Send $1 for latest Report F 
or $5 for month’s trial on prompt 
refund basis if not satisfied. 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 


Established 1938 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





PRR 


3 Low Priced Stocks 
For Appreciation 


are recommended in our 
weekly bulletin 
“MARKET ACTION & _ 
INVESTMENT OUTLOOK" 
Free sample copy on request. 
Ask for Bulletin F-4 
Wetsel Market Bureau, Inc. 


(Ineorporated 1928) 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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FLASH 
ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Pree offer 


For a whole month you will receive: 


STANDARD & POOR’S 
Buy, Hold and Switch 
Recommendations on 

52 Closely Watched Stocks 


e You will also get data on share | 
earnings 1952-53, indicated 
dividends, current per cent yield. 
Standard & Poor’s market policy 
and advice on recommended in- 
vestment cash reserve. 
> Included in the closely watched 
stocks, you will find 14 sound 
issues for appreciation, including 
3 low-priced stocks (priced below 
$20) for high percentage gains; 
17 for appreciation combined 
with worthwhile income; and 21 
for income, most of which have 
long, unbroken dividend records. 
Sf Ek A Lt A A 
COUPON—MAIL NOW! 


Send me the FREE STUDY 

, e on 52 Closely Watched Stocks 

with all the factual information mentioned 
above. I am not obligated in any way. 


POOR’S 


Investment Advisory Surve 


Published by Standard ¢ Poor’s Corporation 
(Established 1860) 

345 Hudson St., New York 14, N.Y. 

A892-172 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 





As we look down from the Topside of 
the map of “Dow-Jones Peak,” it is 
only natural to reach out to grab hold 
of a chart-line to keep from becoming 
dizzy. I once read a poem which led 
off with: 

“There's no way of knowing 

How far you have come 

Till you look back at the trail.” 

The same effort concluded: 

“Take a look up the trail, my friend, 

The summit is yet to be won.” 

With due consideration, you have 
been relieved of the in-between, but I 
would like to apply the extracts to the 
market and to what now seems to us 
to be a pinnacle point in terms of the 
Dow-Jones averages. 

The principle of the Dow-Jones 
Theory has my greatest respect for its 
fundamental concept which, as you 
know, implies prosperity for the rails 














$1.00 THE GAP $].00 
IN THE BOOM 


Get the true story behind last year's break. 
The reasons why inside money continues to 
move into stocks. Why this market has 
defied the experts. 


Get the true secrets behind the continued 
rise. Stand alert for the great changes 
that may occur as the atomic age ap- 
proaches to dislocate investment thinking. 


Every intelligent investor and ali respons- 
ible for big money decisions should read 
this unique report. “Bull Market Continues 
But Major Changes Loom.” 


A special $1.00 offer to FORBES readers. 


Available to new clients only 


C. F. M. WILLIAMS 


36 West 40th St., New York 18 
NEW YORK LONDON 


as a necessary result of industrial 
achievement. As time marches on, the 


| representative values in both the indus- 
| trial and rail factors have acquired 
| leverage which gives an unrealistic pic- 
_ ture of the market as a whole. This has 


been inevitable, and does not reflect on 


| the underlying value of the basic prin- 
_ ciple involved. The Dow-Jones aver- 


ages have become exceedingly misin- 
formative, however, as a medium of 
general market appraisal and, in my 
opinion, they are overvalued in their 
very general usage and acceptance as 


| a reporting factor, having become pro- 


gressively less representative of the 
market as a whole. Their professional 
use is quite different. It has been my 
constant effort with clients for some 
time now to urge individual judgment 
of individual shares. This is exactly 
what the market has been doing and 
will continue to do. 

Perhaps this is the first bull market 
of major importance which has had 
its beginning and maintenance in in- 
vestment buying. Usually, we have a 
speculative start from a speculative de- 
cline (bear market), then move into a 
middle zone of investment with im- 
proving confidence, then into a final 
speculative phase from overconfidence, 
and around the cycle again. However, 
we have the investment force in a new 
part of the cycle largely as a result of 
buying by institutions and pension 
funds, savings banks and the old but 


*Mr. Rhinehart, associated with East- 
man, Dillon & Co., is a guest columnist for 
Mr. Joseph D. Goodman, who is on vaca- 
tion. 
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by A. E. RHINEHART: 


Market pointers—one way? 


augmented needs of insurance comp, 
nies and investment or mutual funds, 

These are the sources of demand. 
but what has really created the deman( 
at the source? You and I know that i 
is the greater number of dollars mak 
available through the government; 
financial practices of the last twenty 
years. Thus, to think in terms of stand. 
ards of market measurement of year 
ago is not realistic, delivers only ap 
prehension and fear, and frustrate 
proper present appraisals. The marke 
we have today is translating current 
undervalues, values and future value 
into terms of a depreciated and de 
preciating dollar. Looking back dow 
the trail, our national debt in the late 
1920’s was a modest $26 billion. The 
came depression spending, detachmen| 
from convertibility (the opened doo 
to controlled printing), then war and 
then, finally, a political concept of re 
sponsibility for the world’s welfare and 
a resultant current debt of $260 billion 
without the contingent obligations 
which no one dares compute. Perhaps 
even the semblance of effort which the 
new Administration has put forth to 
halt this trend has called the attentio 
of thinking minds, subjugated to a 
ceptance through the years, to the 
dilution of dollar value which has 4: 
ready taken place as one looks back 
down the trail we have come up. Ii 
behooves us, therefore, to adjust ow 
thinking to include a reserve for th 
factor of depreciation in our dollars # 
we face the revaluing of our corporat 
entities stock-marketwise. 

The nearby trail of the last year 0 
more leveled off and, in fact, 
downward a bit in business activil), 
and for a time forward progress Wé 
slowed up and halted in spots by slide 
in inventories and earnings. The f 
is, that some could not see anythin 
but a trail ahead wiped out and every 
thing lost in the canyon below. We al 
ways have these folks with us and pe 
haps it is good, so that we may be 
reminded of the contrary point of vier 
in order better to evaluate the fact 
At present, this collective mind we ¢ 
the market, has never been so 
in its opinion at a pinnacle point * 
it is now, it seems to me. 

The trend to consolidations in tH 
recent past is most interesting # * 
phenomena and worthy of consi 
thought. This is the economic result ‘ 
too much competition rather than 
lack of it, as claimed by political ® 
ory. The consolidation phase will 
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witness its entry into the banking 
feld~a “positive” demonstration. It is 
going to provide finally an important 
improvement in our economy, I am 
sure, for it is the absolute evidence of 
the outworking of free economic forces. 





1 believe we are marching toward 
’. ithe greatest prosperity we have ever 
Mi, HBiad, in accordance with nature’s law 
‘ of growth. We have at hand new forces 


of discovery and invention, the good 
which has come out of the evil of war. 
It would be a sad commentary on our 
intelligence if we have not learned 
omething from experience to preserve 
and secure the new things which are 
ours. I believe we are moving into this 
new prosperity on a basis of risks which 

being calculated more carefully 
than ever before. Witness these very 
osolidations as evidence. This sort of 
approach will assure further upward 
movement along the trail. 

The steady upward trend of the 
market, as measured in generalities, 
builds tensions which must properly be 
relieved from time to time by periods 
of adjustment. However, the market as 

whole is not high and the search is 
rapidly intensified for those shares to 
be found worthy of new value in the 
light of our economy. 

The simple story of faith, being told 
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the Iiby the strength in the industrial shares, 
| 0 Boaly points up the importance of the 
tion es to be found in the rails. Indus- 
ie rial production has got to be moved 
wom and the rails will do most of 
on he moving, having previously im- 
=) ican themselves financially and 


physically. The inquiring investor can 
atisfy his requirements for quality, 
yield and appreciation in this group. 
hey are not wanted by trust officers 
generally, therefore they may well con- 
stitute bargains. Likewise, trusteed and 
rounselled accounts have liquidated the 
dbaccos and these shares may now be 
bought for income and appreciation 
and their ultimate return to former in- 
éstment status. A realist can have 
‘ppy hunting in this market. 

problem of money is how to 
preserve its buying power, and this has 
een done over the years by common 
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iat ock ownership as against the holding 
6 of fixed income-bearing senior securi- 
iat ies. The time will come later on when, 

- th the high cost of money and really 
oe peak stock prices, the process will be 
vg ‘versed and common stock interests 


converted to the then depreci- 
ted bonds and preferreds. Thus will 
po the battle for the survival of your 
“vestment dollar. Economic laws do 
tot change. It is the timing that is dif- 
The summit is yet to be won! 


a release by air mail of this regular 
" will be sent to interested readers 
day of its writing. Rates on request. 


*plember 1, 1954 
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PROFITS PREDICTED 


ON UNDER-PRICED STOCKS 


Babson’s New Stock List 
Reveals Today’s Best Bargains 


Some of the best buys in 10 
years are among stocks now sell- 
ing at or below their 1946 highs. 
They represent well-known com- 
panies with good earnings and 
bright futures , . . in basic in- 
dustries that have adjusted 
themselves to today’s economy. 
When the public wakes up to 
these bargains, their prices 
could advarice sharply. 


18 Bargains Listed 


Babson’s new stock list. se- 
lects 18 of today’s best buys. 
Some are selling at less than 
half their 1946 highs! Yet re- 
turns run as high as 6% and 
more. Babson’s clients are being 
advised on these bargains. Why 
not you? 


Reasons for Advice Given 
This list tells you why these 
18 selected, under-priced stocks 
are good buys . . . for income, 
capital gain, growth or low- 
riced speculation. Reasons are 
ased on Babson’s 50-year expe- 
rience during all kinds of mar- 
ket ups and downs, 
10 Switches Included 
To help you prevent losses 
and provide capital for profita- 
ble switches into bargain stocks, 
we also give “sell” advice on 10 
well-known, over-priced stocks. 
Ali for $1.00 
This list of 18 bargains and 
10 switches costs you $1.00... 
to cover cost of preparation and 
mailing, Yet, it could mean thou- 
sands of dollars to you. Write: 


BABSON’S REPORTS Dept. F-14, Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 














Stock WARRANTS. 


® What are warrants? 


invested in common stocks? 


speculation in warrants? 


bought and sold? 








Opportunities in WARRANTS 


If You Are Interested in Making Each $1 Do the Work of $100 or 
$1,000 in a Rising Market—Then You Should Be Interested in Commor. 


© How is it that each dollar wisely invested in warrants during a bull market 
may bring capital appreciation as much as 1000% or more over the same dollar 


© How do some warrants make sensational gains; $100 investments in seme cases 
appreciating to as much as $50,000 in a few years? 
® How do you avoid the equally great losses which may follow unintelligent 


© What warrants are outstanding in today’s market and how should they be 


For the answer to all these questions, you should not miss the most 
widely-praised and only full-length study of its kind—*THE SPECULA- 
TIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS” by Sidney 
Fried. For your copy of this book, detailing the full story of warrants, and 
a current list of 50 warrants you should know about, send $2.00 to 


R. H. M. Associates, Dept. F-31, 220 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y., or send for free descriptive folder. 
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HOW 10 SELECT 
STOCKS UNDER $5 FOR 


GROWTH AND PROFIT 


Now you can get revealing reports giving 
expert analysis and opinion on investment 
bargains in little-known stocks. These are 
stocks of HIGH-GRADE companies that 
are well managed, have good earning pros- 
pects, yet are overlooked by the average 
investor. We specialize in these stocks 
selling under $5.— A. J. G. of Westport, 
Conn., writes: “I now take 4 other ser- 
vices, but yours is the best I have seen 
for the small investor. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: SEND ONLY 
$1 TODAY to receive a full month’s sub- 
scription. See for yourself how you can 
benefit from “hidden’’ stocks that may 
show unusual profits on just a small in- 
vestment. Selected Securities Research, Inc., 
Dept. F-21, Hillside, New Jersey. 
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PROFITS! PROFITS! PROFITS! 


We have recommended four stocks this 
year for long term holding, each of which 
we think will more than double in price. 
One has already advanced 30%; another 
25%. Before 1954 is over, we expect to 
recommend three or more similar situa- 
tions. 

Whenever the market is sharply off, we 
will publish a list of good quality 
MARKET LEADERS for substantial ap- 
preciation within three to nine months. 
On receipt of your check for $27.50, we 
will send you copies of our earlier 1954 
SPECIAL BUY stock write-ups, PLUS 
our weekly bulletin service for the next = 
SIX MONTHS, which will include de- ; 
tailed reports on at least THREE STOCKS = 
FOR MAJOR PROFIT. 

SUBSCRIBE TODAY. The cost is in- 
significant in relation to the average profit 
possibilities of the seven special stocks. 


BARBOUR'S 
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Investment 
Service, Inc. 
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105 West Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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50 Selected Stocks 
for September 


Our new bulletin, “Investment 
Ideas,” recommends 50 stocks for 
purchase this month in the follow- 
ing situations: 

* Highest grade defensive stocks 
¥ Strong major industrial firms 


7 Sound smaller companies 

' Companies in cyclical 
industries 

* Situations and speculations 


Send for your free copy today. 
There is no obligation. 


Mc DONNELL & (o. 
Established 1905 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEWYORE 5 
REctor 2-7800 
254 Park Avenue, New York 17 
DETROIT ASBURY PARE 





Please send me “Investment Ideas” 
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“THE BIRTH OF THE BLUES” 
Blue Chips Are Music to Any 
Investor's Ears! BUT— 


THE INVESTOR pays a handsome price for these 
sterling investments. They’re “Big Boys’? then— 
sport a fabulous price-earnings ratio—pay out a 
niggardly yield! 

However—the astute investor still has an oppor- 
tunity to be im proud attendance at “The Birth 
Of The Blues” .. . the Blue Chips of To- 


morrow! 


Where? In America’s Growth Stock Market—the 
Over-The-Counter Securities Market; the country’s 
largest and fastest growing! Here are the growth 
companies of today—which well may be the Blue 
Chips of tomorrow. Buy growth stocks before 
they have grown . .. when first offered to the 
public. These companies still have their major 
growth ahead of them, and most frequently sel! 
at bargain-basement prices—offering real oppor- 
tunities for significant capital gains. 


Subscribe to Over-The-Counter Securities Review 


—the only monthly ma 
Stock Market. 50 a year gives you 

the most complete information on the vast, un- 
— market, with its plethera of profit poten- 
tiels. 
Caleulate and evaluate, with nearly 1,000 pages a 
year of vital investment information; factual date 
on: Earnings—Dividende—Mergers—New Products 
& Facilities—Corporate Forecasts, etc. Also sec- 
tions on Utilities, Oil & Ges Companies, Basic 
Industry Surveys and close-ups on “Special Situa- 
tions’. Plas: Free Literature Service for top-flight 
dealer analysis of stocks “ready te move”. 

Send $4.56 For Full Year’s Subscription To: 

“The Investment-Wise—Pocket-Size Monthly” 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 
Dept. U, Jenkintown, Pa. 
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13 AIRCRAFT STOCKS 


Rated According to Relative Strength 
Reports show yy in this strong group carry 
“Hold” ratings for long-term investment one. 
ne Tate > ee 46 —— Free to 
new inquirers. Ask for Reports F- 
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MARKET COMMENT 





SoMEONE has said that the dangerous 
things in life often are the most fun. 
This idea, paraphrased to the purposes 
of an investment commentator, means 
that the dynamic period in a bull 
market involves more risk but can be 
the most profitable part of the rise— 
especially to the speculator. 

Let’s face it! The risk element has 
increased. Stocks are not so cheap as 
they were. The vogue is passing to 
issues of lesser investment standing. 
Activity has increased. Successful in- 
vestment in good stocks has aroused 
cupidity regarding not-so-good ones. 
So far as the stock market is concerned, 
we have entered a period of adventure. 
Profits are coming faster and bigger, 
but the quality of the thing leaves a 
lot to be desired. 

But wait! That does not mean it is 
time to sell! Actually, in many stocks 
the best and quickest part of the rise 
may be ahead. For the first time in 
years, we are experiencing some real 
speculation. Stocks can sell too high for 
a long time—just as they sold too low 
for a long time. 

And many of them are not too high! 
Indeed, probably there are more 
equities that are neither “high” nor 
“low” than there are issues which are 
“overappraised” or “undervalued.” The 
signs of the times suggest that eventu- 
ally there will be more issues over- 
valued than priced about right or 
underpriced; but that time has not yet 
arrived. 

A word about the rate of activity is 
in order, At the end of June there 


A period of adventure for stock investors 


by LUCIEN O. 








were 3,049,241,- 
844 shares listed 
on the NYSE. 
Recent _ trading 
has been running 
at the rate of 
around 3,000,000 
shares a day 
(which books big), but at this » 
it would take nearly five year 
turn over ownership of total list 
eae only once. The current rate 
over (about 20.6%) compares 
around 13% in recent years, but 
23% in 1950, 24% in 1945, 27% in 1% 
119% in 1929 and 182% in 1928. The 
3,000,000-share days must be 
to the many split-ups and new listing 
Back at the end of 1929, for instan 
there were only 1,127,682,468 shar 
listed on NYSE. The stock market’ 
not as “active” as it looks. 

The decline in the percentage 
odd-lot trading is another interest 
and significant thing. Up to a rec 
date, one of the larger odd-lot ho 
thus far in 1954 had sold to the put 
on balance only 250,000 shares 
stock, as against sales on balance 
2,900,000 shares in the same period 
year ago. The small-investor publi 
which in the past scrambled f 
in a market like this, apparently eithe 
is taking profits or is not active. 0 
explanation, perhaps, is that the mutu 
funds have gobbled up much of ti 
investment money which formerly we 
into odd-lots. Whatever the reasoa, 
would appear that we do not hi 






the former smaller-investor psychology 
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Pethaps there are more round-lot 
investors and fewer odd-lot investors; 
but if this is true the shareowners’ lists 
do not show it. If the small investor 
has fled to mutual funds, he is much 
more complacent than back in the “old 
days.” To say the least, our “public” 
is “different.” 

There are other “different” things 
about this “big” market. There is no 
pool sponsorship; that’s now illegal. 
‘Margin positions are small, and on a 
50% basis rather than on a 25%, 20% or 
10% margin basis. The big floor traders 
are a much less important factor. The 
specialists’ books are thinner, making 
for wider price fluctuations. Recently, at 
least, there have been few new stock 
issues to absorb new cash. The mutual 
funds, which (contrary to the popular 
conception) are not big traders, own 
huge blocks of stock. Many pension 
funds and other funds have a regular 
inlow of money, some part of which 
usually goes into common stocks—and 
does not come out. Investors are much 
more intelligent about the capital gains 
tax, and seek to avoid paying it. That 
° means that many holders of common 
stocks regard themselves as “locked 
le in.” Indeed, the big “lock-up” of stocks. 
“ui ‘egarding which you hear so much, is 
~ cot with the pension funds, mutual 
 @ funds and institutions, but with indivi- 
nf duals who are “on strike” against the 
| capital gains tax. All these things are 
im new. They tend to put this market 
“in open water” so far as formerly 
reliable navigational aids are con- 
cemed. So it is dangerous to base 
+t market judgment on precedents which 

no longer apply. 

To repeat an important observation 
in the column in the most recent issue, 
it is my considered opinion that the oil 
shares as a group are cheaper than 
other quality issues. Socony-Vacuum 
Oifs recent increase in the price of 
) gasoline (the first important one since 
| fg November) shows that the petroleum 
{307M Situation is improving on schedule. I 
would buy the good oils, especially 











dey Standard Oil of New Jersey (96), 
: Standard Oil of California (67), War- 
: ren Petroleum (39%), Pure Oil (68), 
4398 Standard Oil of Indiana (83) and Sin- 


clair (44). My first choice is Pure Oil. 
” The “cash flow” earnings of these com- 
Pamieés are considerably higher than 
reported earnings. 

su There is talk of a split in Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, but it seems to me 
that the stock is attractive whether 
there is a split or not. Were it not for 
the supply-demand situation in petro- 
leum the issue already would be selling 
many points higher. The stock is 
nitely cheaper than issues like 
General Electric and General Foods, 
faper on the basis of values. 
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It is understood that the “cash flow” 
earnings of Warren Petroleum are 
nearer $10 a share than the “reported” 
about $4.50 a share. Pure Oil, which 
in the first half year completed as pro- 
ducers 156 of 182 wells drilled, earned 
$3.17 a share (reported) for the first 
six months against $2.51 in the same 
period a year ago. The company’s 
“cash flow” earnings (that is, earnings 
before such non-cash charges as 
depreciation and depletion) probably 
will be close to $15 a share this year 
against over $13 last year. 

Among the stocks which still offer a 
good dividend return on apparently 
well-protected dividends are Norfolk & 
Western (high quality), American 
Sugar Refining, Kelsey-Hayes Wheel, 
Timken Roller Bearing, Pullman and 
Fruehauf Trailer. Fruehaufs earnings 
in the second half are expected to show 
a good improvement. It is understood 
that Norfolk & Western’s depreciation 
of equipment (the road has no equip- 
ment obligations outstanding) goes a 
long way toward covering the common 
dividend. Some time, before too many 
quarters are past, Kelsey-Hayes Wheel 
probably will increase the  divi- 
dend. 

People who should know say that 
there is a good chance of a $5 dividend 
rate on General Motors and a $4 rate 
on United States Steel. . . . There has 
been some good buying ia the shares 
of some of the Pacific Coast banks, 
notably Security-First National of Los 
Angeles. . . . Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing is coming in for more favorable 
attention. The company’s first-quarter 
report showed a big increase in earn- 
ings. Some of these copper stocks may 
















be too low in relation to the aluminum 
issues. . . . One of the so-called “inter- 
national” stocks which appeals to me 
as a speculation is International Tele- 
phone (around 22). There is a possi- 
bility of a higher dividend rate... . I 
do not expect the Western Union divi- 
dend to be increased this year, nor do 
I look for the stock to be split; but if 
all goes well the company could earn 
upwards of $8 a share next year and 
pay perhaps $4. 

The new Tax Law helps the Life 
Insurance Companies to maintain and 
improve their growth trend. Policy 
writers say the new legislation, which 
frees from income tax up to $1,200 of 
retirement income, is a powerful sales 
argument. One New York agency is 
reported to have doubled its sales force 
in recent weeks “just to take care ot 
inquiries that pour in.” On the basis 
of statistics, Kansas City Life, earning 
around $110 to $120 a share, looks 
cheaper than some of the other life 
shares. It sells around $940 a share. 
Lincoln National Life, around $320 a 
share, is one of the most aggressive. |! 
would not sell any life insurance shares 
here. I still like Transamerica (385). 

Although it calls attention to the 
fact that I have been dead wrong 
(except on Northrop) on Aircraft 
Manufacturing Shares all summer, | 
would like to say once more that | 
think they are too high. Political 
developments abroad show a definite 
trend toward peace, and the aircrafts 
are war stocks. Eventually this spend- 
ing for aircraft inevitably will be cut. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








A.B.C. Vending 
Affiliated Gas Equip. 
Amer. Airlines 
Amer. Maracaibo 
Amer. Motors 
Ashland Oil & Ref. 
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This popular stock is gaining more in ‘Buy’ 


service (newly enlarged) including 
Speculations and all Special Reports for only $1. 





CONSENSUS service (newly enlarged) for $1 (Air-Mail $1.25). 
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ARE YOU HOLDING THESE 
LOW-PRICED STOCKS? 


Canadian Pac. 
Celanese Corp. 
Continental Motors 
Curtiss-Wright 
Emerson Radio 
Equity Corp. 


Get our Comment & Buy, Hold, Switeh, Sell advice on these 18 stocks based on consensus of ever 40 leading 


ERTS’ FAVORITE 


ratings than other favorites of the analysts. Our concise report 
on these 19 stocks is yours FREE with 4 weeks’ trial subscription to the Complete DUVAL’S INVESTMEN 
CONSENSUS Duval’s Growth 


EXP 


Fairchild Engr. & Air 
New York Central 
No. Amer. Aviation 
Pepsi-Cola 
Studebaker-Packard 
20th Century-Fox 


T 
Stocks, Little Blue Chips, Low-Priced 





Fill out, clip and mail today with $1 ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~~ 


! 

| DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 

| Dept. 0-141, 41-43 Crescent Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

| Please send me Report on above stocks FREE with 4 week’s subscription to the Complete DUVAL’S INVEST- 
| 
1 
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New subscribers only. 
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NEW 
INVESTMENT 
MANUAL 


Essential Facts on Nearly 
1,900 Stocks, Plus 
Investment Opinions on 
More Than 1,000 Issues 
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Indexed for Quick Reference 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


“Stock Factograph” 
Manual 


The 40th revised edition of this 304-page 
annual Ready Reference for Investors, 
off the press August 16, is a veritable 
mine of essential background informa- 
tion to assist the wide-awake investor in 
judging the relative merits of nearly 
1,900 stocks. Complete index enables 
you to find in a few minutes the vital 
investment facts you want to know. 
More than 20,000 pre-publication orders 
received—a new record! Half entire edi- 
tion sold before first copy came from 
the printers. 


Return “ad” today with $5 Check or 
Money Order for yeur copy. Or send $11 for 
6 months’ trial subscription for FINANCIAL 
WORLD and receive the newly-revised 
“STOCK FACTOGRAPH” MANDAL in addi- 
dition to 26 weekly copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD and 6 monthly copies of “INDE- 
PENDENT APPRAISALS,” containing 
CONDENSED REPORTS and RATINGS on 
1,970 listed stocks. Yearly subscription at $20 
entitles you to $5 “Stock Factograph” Manuai 
FREE. Our trained staff really help investors 
get bigger security values from their invest- 
ment dollar. A trial will convince you. Your 
Money Back in 30 days if not satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


51 Years of Service to Investors 


New York 6, N. Y. 


$6-FB Trinity Place 


REALTY INVESTMENTS 
565 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
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Time for most careful selection 


| Ixvesrors with good memories always 


feel somewhat apprehensive when 
Labor Day approaches. This year will 
be no exception, especially in view of 
the phenomenal rise in stock prices 
from the lows of mid-September of last 
year. But while it is obvious that the 
stock market has entered a _ stage 
of considerable speculative excitement 
that contrasts sharply with the sedate 
investment market which prevailed 
from 1949 through 19538, I do not 
think that the present situation has 
much, if any, similarity with the con- 
ditions that prevailed in 1946 or 1937, 
not to mention 1929. 

At the same time, however, we 
should have no illusions. Stock prices 
are high, and as a result of greatly 
increased public participation and spec- 
ulation the market has become more 
vulnerable, and even a setback of only 
10% now means 35 points in the Dow- 
Jones industrial average. It is much 
less “safe” to buy stocks at present 
levels than it was a year or two ago 
when the long-range investment risk in 
good quality common stocks was com- 
paratively slight. While I can see no 
reason as yet to liquidate stock invest- 
ments and to seek storm cellar protec- 
tion in cash, the time has arrived when 
the prospective stock buyer should 
become more discriminating and more 
careful in his selections. The contrary, 
unfortunately, seems to be the case. 
Things have been going so well for so 
long that even normally conservative 
investors are becoming susceptible to 
gossip, tips and hunches—they buy first 
and ask questions later. Sooner or later 
these people who make no distinction 
between an investment and a gamble 
are going to get hurt. 

Some years ago (May 1, 1952) I 
recommended the purchase of Ameri- 
can Home Products, then selling at 36. 
The company has done extremely well, 
and earnings and dividends are at all- 
time highs. It is even possible that the 
stock may be split before long. Never- 
theless, I feel that the stock is quite 
fully priced (above 63) in relation to 
estimated 1954 earnings of $4.25 a 
share. I would switch American Home 
Products into Vick Chemical Company, 
currently selling at 45, or only about 
ten times estimated earnings for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1954, of 
$4.25 to $4.50 a share. This year Vick 
will benefit not only from the expira- 
tion of the excess profits tax but also 
from the introduction of several highly 
promising new drugs developed by its 





ethical drug division. Vick Chemical 


38 


has no debt, a 
strong financial 
position, only 1,- 
433,000 common 
shares, and an 
unbroken __ divi- 
dend record go- 
ing back to 1925. 


& < 


The $1.50 dividend rate, recently aug 
mented by 2% stock, may again 


raised before long. 


Hilton Hotels recently acquired ow. 


trol of the Statler chain making it | 
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far the world’s largest hotel enterpr 
If Hilton can finance this $75 m 















Statler deal without issuance of 4 












tional stock—and chances are thats 








new Hilton stock will be sold—then \ 
should witness in due course a1 
increase in earnings on the Hil 
shares. While the increased le 
makes the stock somewhat more spec 
lative, underlying values as well 
































earning power amply support even ! 
present advanced price (32) of | 
stock. Only a few months ago 
Hilton himself told a group of an 
in New York that the company ce 
easily be liquidated at over $50 
share. Although he paid a good pri 






for Statler, I am confident that und 


Hilton management this acquisition w 
pay off handsomely. 
I wouldn’t write off Chrysler « 





dead duck. Admittedly, the compat! 
has had a very bad year and has fale 





way behind GM and Ford, | 
chances are good for a strong co 
back in 1955 with a whole ee 
new models. Chrysler's financi 

tion has remained sound and 
resources have been buttressed by 


$250 million long-term loan wiid 








ROBERTSHAW - FULT 
CONTROLS COMPAN) 


Greensburg, Pa. 


PREFERRED STOCK 


A regular quarterly divi: 
dend of $0.34375 Pf 
share has been deca! 
on the $25.00 par val 
5% per cent Cumulative 
Convertible 

Stock, payable Septen 
ber 20, 1954 to 
holders of record at th 
close of business Septe™ 
ber 10, 1954. 


COMMON sTOck 


A regular quarterly dividend of 37sec mF 
share has been declared on the Common 9®™ 
payable September 20, 1954 to stocknes” 
cf record at the close of business 

10,1954. The transfer books will not be clos 


WALTER H. STEFFLER 
Secretary & Treasu™ 
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gould be adequate to keep Chrysler 
iechnologically on par with the Big 
Two. Now that the long-overdue divi- 
dend cut has finally been made and all 
the bad news has become a matter of 
public knowledge, purchase of Chrysler 
(now under 60) can again be con- 
sidered. Capitalization consists solely 
of 8,702,264 common shares. 

Among the somewhat speculative 
dectronics stocks I consider Inter- 
national Telephone one of the best buys 
at its present price of 22%, which com- 
pares with a high of 33 in 1945 when 
earnings were only one-third of the 
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LESS? 


WRITE TODAY for a FREE LIST of 
Insured Savings and Loan Associa- 
tions located in Eastern, Central 
and Western States, currently pay- 
ing 342%, sometimes even more! 
No charge. No obligation. 


B. RAY ROBBINS CO., DEPT. E-65 
50l Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. - Tel. MU 7-0067 








WANTED—$4.75 


lrom investor who wants to be fully informed 
on the growing unlisted security market. This 
4.75 brings you HANDBOOK of more than 
10,000 facts on 475 of the finest over-the- 
counter companies. Firms like Kellogg, Rals- 
ton Purina, Tennessee Gas, Kaiser Steel, etc. 
Vital data includes nature of business facili- 
ties, industry position, balance sheet, sales, 
tarnings, capitalization plus dozens of other 
‘avestment facts. Also comprehensive intro- 
duction to unlisted market. Broker directory. 
Completely indexed. 8% x i{. Enamel cover. 
Post paid. Send your $4.75 today to: 
Over-the-Counter Securities Handbook 
Section 4C, Jenkintown, Pa. 
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present rate which is expected to top 
$3 a share for the third successive 
year. Either an extra stock or cash dis- 
tribution is likely to sweeten I.T.’s 
current $1 dividend rate. 

Those who are not averse to making 
a radically speculative commitment in 
a small and unseasoned company 
should take a good look at American 
Electronics, Inc., which was offered 
publicly only about two months ago. 
The company, which makes component 
precision parts for the electronics and 
aircraft industries, especially also for 
guided missiles, expects 1954 sales to 
increase to $5.5 million against $3.4 
million last year and hopes to do a 
volume of $8 million by 1955. Ameri- 
can Electronics may earn between 65c 
and 75c a share this year and more 
than $1 next year. Dividends are being 
paid at the annual rate of 40c a share 
on the publicly held stock, the three 
principal officers and controlling stock- 
holders (who own 294,000 of the 476,- 
000 outstanding shares) having waived 
their dividend rights for the time being. 
By comparison with stocks like Con- 
solidated Engineering, Beckman Instru- 
ments, Electro Data Corp. and the like, 
which are selling at rather fancy prices 
in relation to current ané prospective 
earnings, American Electronics (6%-6% 
over-the-counter) seems very reason- 
ably priced. The indicated yield of 
6%% is not assured, of course, but this 
stock is suggested as a speculation, not 
as an investment. Since this is a new 
issue, you should ask your broker for a 
prospectus. 

For more conservative investment I 
again call attention to American Radia- 
tor (now 20) which should earn over 
$2 a share this year and pay at least 
$1.25 for a 6.2% return. I would switch 
Mead Corp., which was recommended 
here at 27 (on April 1, 1953) and 
recently sold above 40, into American 


Radiator when it can be done on a one- 
for-two basis. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 


on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








de Vegh 


Mutual Fund, Inc. 
Capital Stock 


The subscription price is the 
net asset value per share, 
without the addition of any 
sales load or commission. 


de Vegh 


Income Fund, Inc. 
Capital Stock 


The subscription price is the 
net asset value per share, 


without the addition of any 
sales load or commission. 


Prospectuses may be obtained from 


de Vegh & Company 


One Wall Street, New York 5 




















LOW-PRICED STOCKS 


Send for free Bulletins on low-priced 
OIL and URANIUM stocks. 

We are specialists in western oil and 

mining stocks. 


AL. J. JOHNSON & Co., Brokers 
P. ©. Box 101 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 














LEARN BEFORE YOU LOSE! 


New and used courses and books on stock 
and commodity market trading and invest- 
ing—Bought, Sold, Rented and Exchanged. 
WRITE ME YOUR NEEDS! Free List. 


Personal Service. 


ALLAN C. DAVIS 
Financial Education Exchange 
1811 York Ave. No., Dept. 108 
Minneapolis 22, Minn. 
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$1,000 AWEEK PROFIT! 


You might have made that—and more— 
during July 1954—on our June 28, 1954 
advices, as follows: 


“HIGH TEMPERATURES CAUSING DAMAGE 

OPS. EW BULL MARKET STARTED. 

BUY JANUARY MARCH SOYBEANS, DECEMBER 

MARCH CORN. LONG. EXPECT BiG 
ADVANCE.” 


June 28, 1954 July 30, 1954 
JANUARY SOYBEANS . $3.05 
MARCH SOYBEANS 65 3.07 
DECEMBER CORN 1.45 1.59 
MARCH 1955 CORN 1.63 
Our subscribers also wade ’LENTY on our STOCK 
advices! 
We advised BUYING Bought 

and KEEPING at 


oer ES SERVICE . 


NOTHING makes BIG MONEY faster than a bull 
market in SOYBEANS and CORN. Our subscribers’ 
goal for 1954: “AT LEAST $1,000 A MONTH 
PROFIT” ON OUR ADVICES! 

OUR SERVICE began business Feb. 1, 1928, now 
26 years old, under SAME directorship OVER 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY! Our TUESDAY and 
FRIDAY letters give DEFINITE buying-selling 
advices on SOYBEANS, WHEAT. CORN, OATS, 
COTTON, STOCKS. Our motto: Make big QUICK 
profits in commodities—‘‘salt away’’ profits in good, 
sound, promising stocks. 


SPECIAL “GET ACQUAINTED” OFFER 
OUR NEXT 5 MARKET LETTERS, issued TUES- 
DAY AND FRIDAY, covering all 6 markets men- 
tioned above—AIRMAIL—also our latest list of 7 
FAR - ABOVE - AVERAGE STOCKS. that should 
double or triple present levels—ONLY $1. ONE 
trade could make you 100 times that. IMMEDIATE 
ACCEPTANCE. Use order form below—NOW. 


MARKET ADVISORY BUREAU 


Dept. FM, P. O. Box 2106, Atianta 1, Ga. 


Send EVERYTHING mentioned above via airmail. 
Enclosed $1 in full payment. 














GQ POND —— 
200 th Consecutive 


Common Dividend 
* 
E. 1. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware, August 16, 1954 


The Board of Directors has declared this 
day $1.00 a share on the Common Stock 
os the third quarterly interim dividend 
for 1954, payable September 14, 1954, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on August 23, 1954. 


This is the Company's 200th consec- 
utive quarterly dividend on the Common 
Stock, marking half a century without 
a break in payments, the first of the 
unbroken series of dividend payments 
dating back to December 1904. 

The Board of Directors has also de- 
clared regular quarterly dividends of 
$1.12Y2 a share on the Preferred Stock 
—$4.50 Series and 871/2¢ a share on 
the Preferred Stock—$3.50 Series, both 
payable October 25, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on October 8, 1954. 


L. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary 

















PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Duscdiad Notice 


Dividends of 45 cents a share on 
the COMMON STOCK, and 25 
cents a share on the $1 DIVIDEND 
PREFERENCE COMMON 
STOCK, have been declared pay- 
able September 30, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
busi on Septemb 2, 1954. 
Checks will be mailed. 








C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 


























Rin 
UNITED FRUIT 


SS Consecutive 
— Quarterly Dividend 


A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable October 15, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record Sept. 10, 1954. 


EMERY N. LEONARD 
Secretary and Treasurer 


\ Baston, Mass.,, August 16, 1954 




















MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 


61 Breadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
July 7, 1954. 
A quarterly dividend of fifty (50c) 
cents per share has been declared, 
payable September 22, 1954, to 
stockholders of récord at the close 
of business September 8, 1954. 


JOHN G. GREENRURGH, 
reasurer. 











BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your te- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


320. Tae Nintu YEAR Or THE ATOMIC 
Ace: Rather than being a work on atomic 
energy, this booklet actually discusses the 
contributions of research to man’s welfare, 
taking as its starting point the research 
that led to the U.S. atom project. The au- 
thor then goes on to state that investment 
companies in the U.S. now number over 
200, with assets exceeding $5 billion. 
Where is the connection? Simply this: the 
modern investment company, with its far- 
flung assets, has teams of analysts, econo- 
mists and other experts who keep abreast 
of new developments, new products and 
new technology, and who are in day-to- 
day touch with prominent industrialists 
and business leaders. For the investor in 
trusts, the booklet sheds light on a side 
of the funds that not too many are familiar 
with (13 pages). 


$21. “How To” Boox or WarTer Ski- 
ING: Starts out: “If you’ve ever thrilled to 
the excitement of speed, if you enjoy the 
exhilarating combination of sun, spray and 
water . . . you're a potential water skier!” 
Even if you're not one now, you'll be con- 
verted to water skiing after reading this 
fine booklet. Lavishly illustrated, it tells 
everything you could possibly want to 
know about the sport. 

Here is the A to Z of water skiing: the 
equipment required, how to attach a tow 
line, handling the boat that pulls the skier, 
skiing for the beginner, and a variety of 
other topics (32 pages). 


$22. Facts Apour CorFree: In recent 
months, coffee has been making headlines 
almost as big as the A-bomb’s. Unfortu- 
nately, many of these headlines have been 
based upon conjecture and mis-informa- 
tion. But the average American still wants 
to know: what happened to the price of 
my coffee? This booklet tells him. It’s 
packed with a variety of facts about coffee. 

The coffee bean, for instance, represents 
more than one-third of all Latin American 
exports to the U.S.; it provides a substan- 
tial part of the funds used by Latin Ameri- 
cans in purchasing more than $3.4 billion 
worth of goods from the U.S. in 1952. 

But it is the chapter “Production and 
Prices” that will be read most closely by 
coffee-conscious Americans. It traces the 
history of the coffee bean from the 1920s 
onward, tells what happened to bring its 
price to the current level. One bright spot 
for the future in the booklet: “Researchers 
now know that the planting of superior 
strains alone can at least treble present 
yields per tree, so they hold out great 
hopes for future coffee supplies” (15 
pages ). 
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CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


Dividend olice 


The Board of Directors of the Clark 
Equipment Company today declared 
the following dividends: 


Common Stock —A quarterly dividend 
of 75 cents per share, payable Sep- 
tember 10, 1954, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business Aug- 
ust 26, 1954. 


Preferred Stock— The regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.25 per share pay- 
able September 15, 1954, to share- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness August 26, 1954. 

G. E. ARNOLD 
August 6, 1954 Secretary 

















YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST PROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
September 11, 1954 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
August 16, 1954. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 




















Lk INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York, 22 


The 158th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation hat 
this day declared a dividend of $1.00 per charg, 
payable September 10 1954, to stockholders © 
record at the close of businesson August 19, 1954. 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks pre- 
pared on IBM Electric Punched Card Account- 
ing Machines will be mailed. 

A. L. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. Treasurer 
June 29, 1954 


TRADE MARK 








LION OIL 


COMPANY 


_A regular quarterly 
dividend of 50¢ per 
share.has been declared 
.on the Capital Stock of this Comper 
ayable September 16, 1954, to stock- 
olders of record August 27, 1954. The 
stock transfer books will:remain open. 
E. W. ATKINSON, Treasurer 
August 5, 1954 
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UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 62% cents per shaft 
ine been dectaced on the — Stock of a 
ompany, payable Septem 10, 1 s 
holders of record at three o’clock P.M. @ 
ugust 24, 1954. 
C. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 



































R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO 
COMPANY 


; Makers of 

; Camel, Cavalier and Winston 

| cigarettes 

| Prince Albert smoking tobacco 


Preferred Stock Dividends 


Quarterly dividends of 90¢ per 
share on the Preferred Stock, 
3.60% Series, and of $1.12 
per share on the Preferred Stock, 
4.50% Series, have been de- 
clared, payable October 1, 1954 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 10, 
1954. 
W. J. CONRAD, 


Winston-Salem, N. C. Secretary 
~ August 12, 1954 











LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 





AG<Op, Preferred Stock 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors has declared 
the following quarterly dividends 
payable October 1, 1954 to holders of 
Preferred Stock of record at the close 
of business September 10, 1954: 


Series Per Share 
Series B, 5% $1.25 


Series D, 4.25%  $1.0625 
Series E, 4.35%  $1.0875 


VINCENT T. MILES 
ine August 25, 1954 Treasurer 














The Board of Directors of 


: PITTSBURGH 
_— = CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


ata meeting held today, declered a quar- 
terly dividend of 75 cents per share on the 
mon Stock of the Company, payable on 
September 10, 1954, to shareholders of 
Tecord at the close of business on August 

27, 1954. Checks will be mailed. 

CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 

Secretary-Treasurer 





— August 16, 1954. 








iv Johns-Manville 


a Corporation 
“SOevERS DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of 75¢ per share on the Common Stock 
Payable September 10, 1954, to holders of 
record August 31, 1954. 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 
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NY our dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 

pet “foential investors in finance 

| and industry to your company. 

tary. 
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Member 1, 1954 








ON THE BOOKSHELF © 





Basing Point Pricing 
And Regional Development 

This volume is a comprehensive an- 
alysis of the structure, the ownership 
patterns and pricing practices of the 
steel industry, showing their signifi- 
cance to the South and the national 
economy. The author, a well-known 
authority on cartels and monopolies, 
explains the mechanics of basing point 
pricing, a system under which manu- 
facturers quote a price at some recog- 
nized “basing” point, ordinarily the 
place where a firm makes its product. 
He concludes with an analysis of the 
law on basing point pricing and recom- 
mendations on public policy, in which 
businessmen who favor policies de- 
signed to stabilize particular industries 
will find scholarly documentation and 
vivid justification for their views. It is 
also illuminating for theorists interested 
in the realities of industrial organiza- 
tion and lawmakers interested in the 
significance of pricing practices to 
regional development or economic 
growth (by George W. Stocking, The 
University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., 1954, $6.50). 


Let’s Eat Right to Keep Fit 

“Nutrition is a personal matter, as 
personal as your diary or income-tax 
report. Your nutrition can determine 
how you look, act and feel; . . . whether 
you think clearly or are confused, en- 
joy your work or make it a drudgery, 
increase your earning power or stay in 
an economic rut.” With these words 
Miss Davis starts her thorough and 
informative guide to practical nutrition. 
The average layman, says she, knows 
far too little about the food he eats, 
and practically nothing about why he 
should eat certain other foods. This 
book aims at helping any normal adult 
to find his way to maximum fitness 
through proper diet (by Adelle Davis, 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 
1954, $3). 


Savings and Loan Fact Book—1954 
Research books supply the oil that 
keep the wheels of thought and action 
turning. Few of us today could get 
along without them and the field of 
savings and home financing has long 
felt the need of a comprehensive single 
volume of pertinent facts. This hand- 
book, liberally sprinkled with some 80 
helpful tables and charts, brings to- 
gether the various statistics compiled 
by government agencies and private 
organizations on the subject of savings 
and home financing and the savings and 
loan and cooperative bank business 
(published by United States Savings 
and Loan League, Chicago, IIl., 1954). 
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Dividend Notice 


A quarterly dividend of 8714¢ per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock of the Corporation 
payable September 10, 1954 to share 
owners of record at the close of busi- 
ness August 13, 1954. 


CHARLES P. Hart 
Secretary & Treasurer 
New York, New York, July 29, 1954 


GENERAL 
DYNAMICS 


oO R Ff ORR Ted Sea 


"445 Pork Avenue, New York 22, New York 











Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 181 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.32% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 30 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on Orig- 
inal Preferred Stock; 

27 cents per share on Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, 4.32% 
Series. 

The above dividends are pay- 
able September 30, 1954 to 
stockholders of record Septem- 
ber 5, 1954. Checks will be 
mailed from the Companys 
office in Los Angeles, Septem- 
ber 30, 1954, 


P.C, HALE, Treasurer 


August 18, 1954 
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THOUGHTS 





If we are to build and maintain the 
strength required to cope with the 
problems of this age, we must cooper- 
ate one with the other, every section 
with all others, each group with its 
neighbors. This means domestic unity. 
. . . Unity does not imply rigid con- 
formity to every doctrine or position 
of a particular political figure. But it 
does require a common devotion to the 
cardinal principles of our free system, 
shared knowledge and understanding of 
our own capacities and opportunities 
and a common determination to cooper- 
ate unreservedly in striving toward our 
truly important goals. This type of 
unity is the true source of our great 
energy—our spiritual, intellectual, ma- 
terial and creative energy. 

—Dwicnt D. ElsENHOWER. 


The true test of civilization is, not 
the census, nor the size of cities, nor 
the crops, but the kind of man that 
the country turns out. —EMERSON. 


It is some compensation for great 
evils that they enforce great lessons. 
—Bovee. 


A man is known by the books he 
reads, by the company he keeps, by 
the praise he gives, by his dress, by his 
tastes, by his distastes, by the stories he 
tells, by his gait, by the motion of his 
eye, by the look of his house, of his 
chamber; for nothing on earth is soli- 
tary, but everything hath affinities in- 
finite. —EMERSON. 


No social system will bring us hap- 
piness, health and prosperity unless it 
is inspired by something greater than 
materialism. —CLEMENT R. ATTLEE. 


Civilization . . . is like a river that 
flows sometimes slowly, sometimes fast, 
sometimes over a cataract, but always 
one way, toward the sea. It can well 
flood and drown out a whole country- 
side, and the further it runs, the bigger 
it grows, the more disastrous are its 
floods. But the nations are learning not 
only to rebuild their towns but to build 
fences along the whole course. They 
are beginning to study flood control, 
economic and social. §—Joyce Cary. 


The best use of life is to spend it for 
something that outlasts life. 
—WILLIAM JAMEs. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Colleges don’t teach economics prop- 
erly. Unfortunately we learn little from 
the experience of the past. An econo- 
mist must know, besides his subject, 
ethics, logic, philosophy, the hu- 
manities and sociology, in fact every- 
thing that is part of how we live and 
react to one another. 

—BERNARD M. Barucil. 


Commonsense is the knack of seeing 
things as they are and doing things as 
they ought to be done. —C. E. Stowe. 





Just as the unit of human so- 
ciety is not a man or a woman, 
but a man and a woman, so the 
basis of achievement is not 
thought or action, but thought 
and action... . The victors in the | 
battles of tomorrow will be those 
| who can best harness thought to 
| action. From office-boy to states- 

man the prizes will be for those 

who most effectively exert their | 
brains, who take deep, earnest, 
studious counsel of their minds, | 
who stamp themselves as think- | 
ers. —B. C. Forses. | 
} 
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If you divorce capital from labor, 
capital is hoarded, and labor starves. 
—DaniIEL WEBSTER. 


Always there will be, along the side- 
lines of life, inferior souls who throw 
mud at those whose attainments they 
do not quite understand. The man who 
really accomplishes doesn’t pay atten- 
tion to such detractors. If he did, he’d 
be on their level. He keeps an eye 
singled on the higher goal—and the 
mud never touches him. 

—JenoMe P. FLEISHMAN. 


When away from home always be 
like the kind of man you would care to 
take into your own home. 

—W. J. H. BoETCKER. 


Life is like a game of cards. Relis 
bility is the ace, industry the king, » 
liteness the queen, thrift the jack. Cop. 
monsense is playing to best advantag 
the cards you draw. And every day 
as the game proceeds, you will find th 
ace, king, queen, jack in your hand ap; 
opportunity to use them. —Ep. How: 





People never improve unless the 
look to some standard or exampk 
higher and better than themselves, 

—Tryon Epwany 


The measure of choosing well, 
whether a man likes and finds good in 
what he has chosen. —Lam 


One nice thing about silence is tha 
it can’t be repeated. —Gary Coopm 


Times of general calamity and co 
fusion have ever been productive o 
the greatest minds. The purest ore i 
produced from the hottest furnace, an/ 
the brightest thunderbolt is elicite! 
from the darkest storms. —Coxtox 


Creative thinking is today’s mo 
prized, profit-producing possession {fu 
any individual, corporation or country. 
It has the capacity to change vou, you 
business and the world. 

—Roserrt P. Crawron 


By patience and determination, rathe 
than by a harsh upsetting of tradition, 
we move toward our national goal. This 
is the way we get things done in Ame: 
ica. One man tells another, does whi 
he can, till the sum of these effort 
grows into a national aspiration. Theo 
occurs our miracle of democracy. 

—NewrTon B. Drut' 


It seems to me we can never givt 
up longing and wishing while we 
thoroughly alive. There are certal 
things we feel to be beautiful a 
good, and we must hunger after then 

—GeorcE EL 


The Bible is a book of faith, and: 
book of doctrine and a book of 
and a book of religion, of special revel 
tion from God. But it is also a 
which teaches man his own individw 
responsibility, his own dignity ™ 
his equality with his fellow-man. 
—DaniEL WEB 





Give, and it shall be given unto you; good 


A Text... 


Sent in by Arden Wootton, Val- 
ley Stream, N. Y. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 


measure, pressed down, and shaken to- 
gether, and running over, shall men givé 
into your bosom. For with the same méo- 
sure that ye mete withal, it shall be mea 
sured to you again. 


—Sr. Luxe 6:38 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 
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There is an interesting story behind the brass forging reported here, rather intricate shapes can be forged, 
shown here. It is part of a high-pressure lubricator. shapes that many people would consider would have 
Originally a casting was used, but this proved to be to be built up of several parts. The Revere files con- 
more expensive than expected, due to blow holes, sand tain many similar examples of parts formerly expen- 
inclusions and the like; there were too many leakers, sively put together but now delivered to the customer 
too many rejects. It then was decided to assemble the in a one-piece forging, with resultant economies. 
part out of four different brass items. The bottom was Revere produces forgings in copper, brass and other 
a forging, the top was machined out of round brass copper-base alloys, and in aluminum alloys. Many 
rod, and the two side supports were rectangular brass forgings begin as extruded shapes which have the 
rod. To assemble, the four parts had to be accurately correct form to fit the forging dies with a minimum of 
aligned, and silver soldered “flash.” When the dies close 
together. The result was an on the hot metal, design de- 
improvement, but costs were tails, including names and 
still too high, due to the numbers, are accurately re- 
time-consuming assembly produced. The metal is dense, 
process, and the expensive being twiee wrought, and has 
silver solder. atypical smooth forged finish. 
It was then suggested that Customers find that a Revere 
the entire part perhaps could forging usually is ready for 
be made as a one-piece forg- assembly after a minimum of 
ing. Could Revere do it? We 
thought we could, and our 
forging people sat down with 


simple machining operations, 
such as drilling and tapping 
a hole or two. 





“ the lubricator manufacturer, The point about this story 
yu studying blueprints and spec- is that Revere, as a supplier, 
“ fications. When both parties thoroughly understood was able to collaborate with a customer, and show 
yor{e Doth the possibilities and the limitations a bid was how to use a special process to make an intri- 
made, and accepted. Introduction of the forging on a cate part better and at less cost. Perhaps your 
a production basis showed sizable economies. Machin- business, no matter what it is, could benefit by 
wet ing is done more quickly, output is increased, rejects the knowledge and skill of your suppliers. They know 
be have decreased to practically zero. In addition, the what can be done with their materials. Why not 
oi Part is better in every way. take them into your confidence, and ask them how 
The forging process is an excellent one, and has wider you can save money? It might very well pay 
applications than many people realize. As in the case you handsomely. 










REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
SEE “‘MEET THE PRESS’’ ON NBC TELEVISION, SUNDAYS 
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wading in... 


Crossing rivers, spanning mountains—no job too tough for the telephone man. 
But overcoming nature’s obstacles is only part of General Telephone’s job of bringing 
modern, low-cost communication to 21 states. A job that’s never finished. 
Our management constantly studies the future needs of our areas . . . engineers 
plan the plant and equipment that will meet them. And thousands of skilled employees 
put those plans into action. Working together, this dynamic combination 
of men, money and materials has made General Telephone America’s 


largest independent system. And one of its fastest growing utilities. 


GENERAL ee SYSTEM 


MAODOIS ON AVENUE, seep eg, nasned Y. 





